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soon as you are through with it, so tbat the 
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PREFACE. 



Iv wriuiur the senes of nistoncal narrati^eB k 
fihich the present work pertains, it has been the 
object of the author to furnish to the reading com- 
musuy of this oountry an accurate and fidthfii] 
account of the lives and actions of the several per 
sonages that are made successively the subjects of 
the volumeB, following precisely the story which has 
come down to us from ancient times. The writer 
has spared no pains to gain access in all cases to the 
original sources of information, and has confined 
himself strictly to them. The reader may, therefore, 
feel assured in perusing any one of these works, that 
the interest of it is in no degree indebted to the inven- 
tion of the author. No incident, however tnviai, is 
ever added to the original account, nor are any words 
even, in any case, attributed to a speaker without 
express authority. Whatever oi interest, iDerafora, 
these stories may possess, is due solely to the fiictp 
themselves which are recorded in them, and to theor 
being brought together in a plaio, simple, ai^d op" 
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ROMULUS 



Ohaptsb I. 
Oadmus. 

DUterant kind* of grontw 細, 

SOME men are renowned in history on ac- 
count of the extraordinary powers and 
capacities which they exhibited in the course 
of their career, or the intrinsic greatness of 
the deeds which they performed. Others, 
without haying really achieved any thing in 
itself very great or wonderful, have become 
widely known to mankind by reason of the 
vast consequences which, in the subsequent 
course of events, resulted from their doings 
Men of this latter class are conspicuous rathei 
than great. From among thousands of other 
men equally exalted in character with them- 
selves, they are brought out prominentlj to 
the notice of mankind only in consequence of 
the strong light reflected, bj great events suK 
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Founders of cities. Bome. Intweit In revpeci to its origin. 

sequently occurring, back upon the positioD 

where they happened to stand. | 

The celebrity of Romulus seems to be of 
this latter kind. He founded a city. A 
thousand other men have founded cities ； and 
in doing their work have evinced perhaps as I 
much courage, sagacity, and mental power as 
Romulus displayed. The city of Romulus, 
however, became in thp end the queen and 
mistress of the world. It rose to so exalted a 
position of influence and power, and retained 
its ascendency so long, that now for twenty f 
centuries every civilized nation in the western 
world have felt a strong interest in every thing 
pertaining to its history, and have been accus- 
tomed to look back with special curiosity to X 
the circumstances of its origin. In conse- 
quence of this it has happened that though 
Romulus, in his actual day, performed no 
very great exploits, and enjoved no pre-eini- 
nence above the thousand other half-savage 
chieftains of his class, whose names have beei) { 
ong forgotten, and very probably while he 
lived never dreamed of any extended fam ち 
yet so brilliant is the illumination which the 
subsequent events of history have shed iipoD - 
his position and his doings, that his name ana 
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TlM ttory of JBneM. The Medltarranean eea. 

the incidents of his life have been brought out 
very conspicuously to view, and attract very 
strongly die attention of mankind. 

The history of Eome is usually made to be- 
gin with the story of .£neas. In order that 
tho reader may nnderstand in what light that 
romantic tale is to be regarded, it is necessary 
to premise some statements in respect to the 
general condition of society in ancient days, 
and to the nature of the strange narrations, 
circulated in those early periods among man- 
kind, out of which in later ages, when the art 
of writing came to be introduced, learned 
men compiled and recorded what they termed 
history. 

The countries which formed the shores of 
the Mediterranean sea were as verdant and 
beautiful, in those ancient days, and perhaps 
as fruitful and- as densely populated as in 
modem times. The same Italy and Greece 
were there then as now. There were the same 
blue and beautiful seas, the same mountains, 
the same picturesque and enchanting shores, 
the same Bmiling valleys, and the same serene 
and genial sky. The level lands were tilled 
mduBtriously by a rural population corre 
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Italy aad Greece In andent ttmM» and now. 

Bponding in all essential points of charactei 
with the pcasantrj of modern times ； and 
ike}, herds and herdsmen, then as now, huuted 
the wild beasts, and watched their flocks and 
herds, on the decliviiies of the mountains. In 
a word, the appearance of the face of nature, 
and the performance of the great function of 
the social state, namely, the procuring of food 
and clothing for man by tlie artificial cultiva 
lion of animal and vegetable liie, were enb- 
Btantiaily the same on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean two thousand years ago as now. 
Even the plants and the animals themselves 
which the ancient inhabitants reared, have 
undergone no essential change. Their sheep 
and oxen and horses were the same as onrs. 
So were their grapes, their apples, and their 
com. 

If, however, we leave the humbler classes 
and occupations of society, and turn our at 
tention to those which represent the refine- 
ment, the cnltivation, and the power, of tbe 
two respective periods, we shall find that al- 
moBt all analogy fails. There was an ari»> 
tocracj then as now, ruling over the widely- 
extended communities of peaceful agricultu- 
ralists and herdsmen, but the members oi 11 
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Andent chleftaina. Their modM of Ulh. 

were entirely different in their character, 
their '.astes, their ideas, and their occupations 
from the classes which exercise the preroga- 
Sves of government in Europe in modern 
times. The nobles then were military chief- 
tains, living in camps or in walled cities, which 
they built for the accommodation of them- 
selves and their followers. These chieftains 
were not barbarians. They were in a certain 
sense cultivated and refined. They gathered 
around them in their camps and in their courts 
orators, poets, statesmen, and officers of every 
grade, who seem to have possessed the same 
energy, genius, taste, and in some respects the 
iame scientific skill, which have in all ages 
and in eveiy clime characterized the upper 
classes of the Caucasian race. TLey carried 
all the arts which were necessary for their 
purposes and plans to high perfection, and in 
the invention of tales, ballads and poems, to 
be recited at their entertainments and feasts, 
they evinced the most admirable taste aod 
ftkill ； 一 a taste and skill which, as they residtod 
not from the operation and influence of arti- 
ficial rules, but from the unerring instinct of 
genius, have never been surpassed. In fact, 
ttie poetical inventions of those early days, fai 

B 
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ReUgiom Ideas of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

from having been produced in conformity 
with rules, were entirely precedent to rules, in 
the order of time. Rules were formed from 
them ； for they at length became established 
themselves in the estimation of mankind, as 
models, and on their authority as models, 
the whole theory of rhetorical and poetical 
beauty now mainly reposes. 

The people of those days formed no idea of 
a spiritual world, or of a spiritual divinity. 
They however imagined, that heroes of former 
days still continued to live and to reign iu 
certain semi-heavenly regions among the sum- 
mits of their blue and beautiiul mountains, 
and that they were invested there with attri- 
butes in some respects aivine. In addition to 
these divinines, the fertile fancy of those 
ancient times filled the earth, the air, the sea, 
and the sky with imaginary beings, all most 
graceful and beautiful in their forms, and 
poetical in their functions, ― and made theio 
the subjects, too, oi innumerable legends an ， 
tales, as graceful, poetical, and beautiful at 
themselves. Every grove, and fountain, and 
river, ~ every lofty summit among the niuun 
tains, and every rock and promontory along 
*lie shores of the sea, 一 every cave, every va] 
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ley, every water-fall, had its imaginary occu- 
pant, 一 the genius of the spot ； so that every 
latural object which attracted public notice at 
iJl， was the subject of some picturesque and 
romantic story, in a word, nature was not 
explored then as now, for the purpose of as- 
certaining and recording cold and scientific 
realities, 一 but to be admired, and embellish- 
ed, and animated ； ~ and to be peopled, every- 
where, with exquisitely beautiful, though ima- 
ginary and supernatural, life and action. 

What the genius of imagination and ro- 
mauce did thus in ancient times with the 
scenery of nature, it did also on the field of 
history. Men explored that field not at all to 
learn sober and actual realities, but to tino 
Bomething that they might embellish and 
adorn, and animate with supernatural and 
marvelous life. What the sober realities 
might have actually been, was of no interest 
or mument to them whatever. There were no 
scholars then as now, living in the midst of 
ibraries, and finding constant employment, 
and a never-ending pleasure, in researches 
for the simple investigation of the truth. 
There was in fact no retirement, no seclusion, 
uo study. Every thing except what related tc 
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History. Ancient poems and taiea. 

the mere daily toil of tilling the ground bore 
direct relation to military expeditions, spec- 
tacles and parades ； aud the only field for the 
ixercise of that kind of intellectual ability 
ii^hicli is employed in modem times in inves- 
tigating and recording historic truth, was the 
irvention and recitation of poeins, dramas and 
tales, to amuse great military audiences iu 
camps or public gatherings, convened to wit- 
ness shows or games, or to celebrate great re- 
ligious festivals. Of course under such cir- 
cumstances there would be uo interest felt in 
truth as truth. Romance and fable would be 
far more serviceable for such ends than re- 
ality. 

Still it is obvious that such tales as were in- 
vented to amuse for the purposes we have de 
scribed, would have a deeper interest for 
those who listened to them, ii founded in 
some measure upon fact, and connected in 
respect to the scene of their occurrence, with 
real localities. A prince and his court sitting 
ftt their tables iu the palace or the tent, at the 
slose of a feast, would listen with greater in- 
terest to a story that purported to be an ac- 
count of the deeds and the marvelous adven- 
tures of their own ancestors, than to one thai 
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How Ikr toanded to M. CMrnvk 

was wkoUy and avowedly imaginary. The 
inventors of these tales would of course geo' 
erally choose ench subjects, and their narra- 
tions would generally consist therefore rather 
of embellishments of actual transactions, than 
of inventions wholly original. Their heroes 
were consequently real men ； the principal 
actions ascribed to them were real actions, 
and the places referred to were real localities. 
Thus there was a semblance of truth and real- 
ity in all these tales which added greatly to 
the interest of them ； while there were no 
means of ascertaining the real truth, and thup 
spoiling the story by making the falsehood or 
improbability of it evident and glaring. 

We cannot well have a better illustration 
of these principles than is afforded by the 
gtory of Cadmus, an adventurer who was said 
to have brought the knowledge of alphabetic 
writing into Greece from some countries 
fartlier eastwtfrd. In modern times there is a 
yery strong interest felt in ascertaining th( 
exact truth on this subject. The art of writ 
ing with alphabetic characters was so great 
an invention, and it has exerted so vast an in 
fluence on the condition and progress of man- 
kind since it was introduced, that a verj 
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Intomt felt in raspeet to the origin of writing. 

strong interest is now felt in every thing that 
can be ascertained as actually fact, in respect 
to its origin. If it were possible now to de> 
tennine under what circumstances the method 
>f representing the elements of sound by 
written characters was first devised, to dis- 
cover who it was that first conceived the idea, 
and what led him to make the attempt, what 
difficulties he encountered, to what purposes 
he first applied his invention, and to what re- 
sults it led, the whole world would take a 
very strong interest in the revelation. The 
essential point, however, to be observed, is 
that it Ib the real truth in respect to the sub- 
ject that the world are now interested in 
knowing. Were a romance writer to invent 
a tale in respect to the origin of writing, how 
ever ingenious and entertaining it might be 
In its details, it would excite in the learned 
world at the present day no interest whatever. 

There is in fact no account at present ex 
isting in respect to the actual origin of alpha- 
bet ic characters, though there is an account 
jf the circnmstaiices under which the art 
was brought into Europe from Asia, where it 
seems to have been originally invented. We 
srW give the facte, first in their simple form. 
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True rtory orOadmaa. Hts ftOhar Aganor Enropa. 

and then the narrative in the form in which 
it was related in ancient times, as embellished 
by the ancient story-tellers. 

The facts then, as now generally under 
at >od and believed, are, that there was a cer- 
tain king in some country in Africa, named 
Ageiior, who lived about 1500 years before 
Christ. He had a daughter named Europa, 
and several sons. Among his sons was one 
named Cadmus. Europa was a beautiful girl, 
and after a time a wandering adventurer from 
some part of the northern shores of the Med- 
iterranean sea, came into Africa, and was so 
much pleased with her that he resolved if 
possible, to obtain her for his wife. He did 
not dare to make proposals openly, and he 
accordingly disguised himself and mingled 
with the servants upon Agenor's farm. In thifc* 
disguise he succeeded in making acquaint 
ance with Europa, and finally persuaded her 
to elope with him. The pair accordingly de<l 
and crossing the Mediterranean they went t、 
Crete, an island near the northern shores o1 
the sea, and there they lived together. 

The father, when he found that his daagh 
ter bad deceived him and gone away, wa£ 
very indignant? ^nd sent Cadmus &iid bis 
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brothers in pursuit of her. The mother of 
Europa, whose name was Telephassa, thougL 
less indignant perhaps than the father, was 
overwhelmed with grief at the loss of hex 
child, and determined to accompany her sons 
in the search. She accordingly took leave 
of her husband and of her native land, and 
set out with Cadmus and her other sons on 
the long journey in search of her lost child. 
Agenor charged his sons never to come home 
again unless they brought Europa with them 
Cadmus, with his mother and brothers, 
traveled slowly toward tlie northward, along 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean sea, 
Inquiring everywhere for the fugitive. They 
passed through Syria and Phenicia, into Asia 
Minor, and from Asia Minor into Greece. 
At length Telephassa, worn down, perhaps, 
by fatigue, disappointment, and grief, died. 
Cadmus and his brothers soon after became 
discouraged ； and at last, weary with their 
wanderings, and prevented by their father'e 
injunction from returning without Europa, 
they determined to settle in Greece. In at 
tempting t) establish themselves there, how 
ever, they became involved in various cod 
diets, first with wild beasts, and afterward 
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CAdmiis MtUoB in Greece. Thebes. Arts introduoed by hitm, 

with men, the natives of the land, who seemed 
to spring up, as it were, from the ground, to 
oppose them. They contrived, however, at 
length, by fomenting quarrels among their 
enemies, and taking sides with one party 
against the rest, to get a permanent footing 
in Greece, and Cadmus finally founded a city 
there, which he called Thebes, 

In establishing the institutions and govern- 
ment of Thebes, and in arranging the organi- 
zation of the people into a social state, Cadmus 
iiitri^duced among them several arts, which, 
in that part of tke country, had been before 
unknown. One of these arts was the use of 
copper, which metal he taught his new sub 
jects to procure from the ore obtained in 
mines. There were several others ； but the 
most important of all was that he taught them 
sixteen letters representing elementary voca' 
sounds, by means of which inscriptions oi 
words could be carved upon monuments, oi 
apon tablets of metal or of stone. 

It is not supposed that the idea of rep 
"eseiiting the elements of vocal sounds by 
characters origmated with Cadmus, or that 
he invented the characters himself. He 
brought them with him undoubtedly, but 
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Jnpiier, 



whether from Egypt or Phenicia, can not now 
be known. 

Such arc the tacts of tlie case, as now gen 
orally understood ana believed. Let us now 
compare this simple narration with the ro- 
mantic tale which the early story-tellers made 
from it. The legend, as they relate it, is as 
follows. 

Jupiter was a prince born and bred among 
the summits of Mount Ida, in Crete. His 
father's name was 'Saturn. Saturn bad made 
aii agreement that he would cause all his sons 
to be slain, as soon as they were born. This 
was to appease his brother, who was his rival, 
and who consented that Saturn should con- 
tinue to reign only on that condition. 

Jupiter's mother, however, was very un- 
willing that her boys should be thus cruelly 
put to death, and she contrived to conceal 
three of them, and save them. The three 
thus preserved were brought up ainoDg tbo 
solitudes of the mountains, watched and at 
tended by nymphs, and nursed by a goat. 
After they grew up, they engaged from timu 
to time in various wars, and met with various 
wonderful adventures, until at length Jupiter, 
the oldest .«r* tUem, succeeded, hy lues^oa of 
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thunderbolts which he caused to be forged 
for his use, in vast subterranean caverns be- 
aeath Mount Etna and Mount Vesuvius, con 
•jnered all his enemies, and became nniversal 
king. He, however, divided his empire be- 
tween himself and his brothers, giving to 
them respectively the command of the sea 
and of the subterranean regions, while he 
reserved the earth and the heavenly regions 
for himself. 

He established his usual abode among the 
mountains of Northern Greece, but he often 
made excursions to and fro upon the earth, 
appearing in various disguises, and meeting 
with a great number of strange and marvel- 
ous adventures. In the course of these wan- 
ierings he found his way at one time into 
Egypt, and to the dominions of Agenor, 一 and 
there he saw Agenor's beautiful daughter, 
Enropa. He immediately determined to make, 
her his bride ； and to secure this object be 
assumed the form of a very finely shaped and 
Seaiitifal bull, and in this guise joined biin 
4eli to Agenor's herds of cattle. Eiiroj>a 
Boon saw him there. She was much pleased 
with the beauty of his form, and finding him 
gentle and kind in disposition, she approached 
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him, patted his glossy neck and sides, and in 
other siinUar ways gratified the prince by 
marks of her admiration and pl asorn. ？ he 



was at ktngth indnoed by some secret and 
magical influence which the prince exerted 
over her, to monnt upon his back, ana allow 
herself to be bome away. The bull ran with 
his burden to the shore, and plunged into 
the waves. He swam across the sea to Crete,* 

* See p. 80. 
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and there, resuming his proper form, he 
made the princess his bride. 

Agenor and Telephassa, when they found 
Uiat their daughter was gone, were in great 
distress, and Agenor immediately determined 
to send his sons on an expedition in pursuit 
of her. The names of his sons were Cadmus, 
Phoenix, Cylix, Thasus, and Phineiis. Cad- 
mus, as the oldest son, was to be the director 
of the expedition. Telephassa, the mother, 
resolved to accompany them, so overwhelmed 
was she with affliction at the loss of her 
daughter. Agenor himself was almost equally 
oppressed with the calamity which had over 
whelmed them, and he charged his sons never 
to come home again until they could bring 
Europa with them. 

Telephassa and her sons wandered for 9 
time in the countries east of the ]!a.eaiterra 
nean sea, without being able to obtain anj 
tidings of the fugitive. At length they passed 
into Asia Minor, and from Asia Minor into 
Thrace, a country lying north of the .^Egean 
Sea. Finding no traces of their sister in any 
of these countries, the sons of Agenor became 
discouraged, and resolved to make no farther 
search ； and Telephassa, exhausted with anxi- 
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ety and fatigue, and now overwhelmed with 
the thought that all hope must be finally 
almndoned, mnk down and died. 



TKI JUDftflEVLHail OF Cadmoa. 

Cadmus and his brothers were much af- 
fected at their mother's death. They made 
airanf^enients for her burial, in a manner be* 
fitting her high rank and station, and when 
the funeral solemnities had been perforned, 
Cadmus repaired to the oracle at Delphi, 
which was situated in the noiibem part of 
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The directions of the oracle. Gadmas finds his guide. 

Greece, not very far from Thrace, in order 
that he might inquire there whether there 
WQA any thing more that ne could do to re 
cover his lost sister, and if so to learn what 
course he was to pursue. The oracle replied to 
bim that he must search for his sister no more, 
but instead of it turn his attention wholly to 
he work of establishing a Lome and a king- 
Jom for himself, m Greece. To this end he 
was to travel on in a direction indicated unti] 
he met with a cow of a certain kind, descri bod 
by the oracle, and then to follow the cow 
wherever she might lead the way, until ai 
length, becoming fatigued, she should stop 
and lie down. Upon the spot where the cow 
Bhould lie down be was to build a city and 
make it his capital. 

Cadmus obeyed these directions of the ora 
cle. He left Delphi and went on, attended, 
as he had been in all his wanderings, by a 
troop of companions and followers, until at 
iougth in the herds of one of the people of 
the country, named Pelagon, he found a com 
answering to the description of the oracle 
Taking this cow for his guide, he followed 
wherever she led the way. She conducted 
him toward the southward and east^^ard foi 
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thirty or forty miles, and at length wearied 
apparently, by her long journey, she lay 
lowD. Cadmus knew immediately that this 
.vas the spot where his city was to stand. 

Ele began immediately to make arrange- 
QientB for the building of the city, but lio de- 
torioined first to offer the cow that had been 
his divinely appointed guide to the spot, as a 
sacrifice to Minerva, whom he always consid- 
ered as his guardian goddess. 

Near the spot where the cow lay down there 
was a small stream which issued from a foun- 
tain not far distant, called tl^e fountain of 
Dirce. Cadmus sent some of nis men to tbe 
place to obtain some water which it was ne- 
cessary to uBe in the ceremonies of the sacri- 
fice. It happened, however, that this fountain 
was a sacred one, having been consecrated to 
Mars, ~ and there was a great dragon, a son 
of Mars, stationed there to guard it. The 
men whom Cadmus sent did not return, and 
accordingly Cadmus himself, after waiting n 
suitable time, proceeded to the spot to as- 
certain the cause of the delay. He found 
that the dragon bad killed his men, and at 
the time when he arrived at the spot, the mon- 
ster was greedily devouring the bodies. Cad 
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Dius immediately attacked the dragon and 
Blew him, and then tore his teeth out cf his 
head, as trophies of bis victory. Minerva had 
assisted Cadmus in this combat, and when it 
was ended she directed him to plant the teeth. 
)f the dragon in the ground. Cadmus did 80, 
and immediately a host of armed men sprung 
up from the place where he bad planted them. 
Cadmus threw a stone among these armed 
men, when they immediately began to con- 
tend together in a desperate conflict, until at 
length all but five of them were slain. These 
five then joined themselves to Cadmus, and 
helped him to build his city. 

He went on very snccessfiillj after this. 
The city which he built was Thebes, which 
afterward became greatly celebrated. The 
citadel Dvhich he erected within, be called, 
from bis own name, Cadmia. 

Such were the legends which were related 
jn ancient poemti and tales ； and it is obvious 
； b&t such narratives must have been composed 
め entertain groups of listeners whose ni4in 
desire was to be excited and amused, and not 
to be instructed. The stories were believed, 
no doubt, and the faith which the hearer felt 
in their truth adaed of couue very greatly to 

C 
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the interest which they awakened in his mind. 
The stories are cmrnsi/ng to ns ； but it is im- 
poBsible for ub to share in the deep and sol 
emn emotion with which the ancient audiences 
listened to them, for we have not the power, 
as they had, of believing them. Snch tales 
related in respect to the great actors on the 
stage in modern times, would awaken no in- 
terest, for there is too general a di£hsion both 
of historical and philosophical knowledge to 
render it possible for any one to suppose them 
to be true. But those for whom the story of 
Europa was invented, had no means of know 
ing how wide the Mediterranean sea migh^ 
be, and whether a bull might not swim across 
it. They did not know but that Mars might 
have a dragon for a son, and that the teeth of 
Buch a aragon might not, when sown in the ' 
ground, spring up in the form of a troop of 
armed men. They listened therefore to the 
tale with an interest all the more earnest and 
solemn on account of the marvelonsiiesB of 
the recital. They repeated it word for w( rd 
to one another, around their camp-fires, at theii 
feasts, in their journeyinffB, 一 and when watch 
ing their flocks at midnight, among the soli- 
tudes of the mountains. Thus the tales were 
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handed down from generation to generation ^ 
until at length the use of the letters of Cad- 
mus became so far facilitated, that continuona 
QarrationB could be expressed by means of 
Uiem ； and then they were put permanontlj 
apou record in many forms, and were thuB 
transmitted without any farther cLaz«ge to the 
present age. 
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C A D K U s'b L B T T B B 8. 

THERE are two modes essentially distincl 
from each other, by which ideas may be 
communicated through the medium of inscrip- 
tions addressed to the eye. These two modes 
are, first, by symbolical, and secondly, by 
phonetic characters. Each of these two sys- 
tems assumes, in fact, within itself, quite a 
variety of distinct forms, though it is only the 
general characteristics which distinguish the 
two great classes from each other, that we 
shall have occasion particularly to notice 
aere. 

Symbolical writing consists of characters 
ひ tended severally to denote ideas or thmgSy 
Aod not words. A good example of true 
symbolical writing is to be found in a cer- 
tain figure often employed among the archi- 
tectural decorations of churches, as an em- 
blem of the Deity. It consists of a triangle 
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representins: the Trinity 
wS.the%ureofane; 
in the middle of it. The 
eye is intended to denote 
the divine omniscience. 
Such a character as this, is 
otviously the symbol of an 
idea, not the representative of a word. It 
may be read Jehovah, or God, or the Deity, 
or by any other word or phVase by which men 
are accustomed to denote the Supreme Being. 
It represents, in fine, the idea, and not any 
particular word by which the idea is ex- 
pressed. 

The first attempts of men to preserve rec- 
ords of facts by means of inscriptions, have, 
in all ages, and among all nations, been of 
this character. At first, the inscriptions so 
made were strictly pictures, in which the 
whole scene intended to be commemorated 
was represented, in rude carvings. In process 
of time substitutions and abridgments were 
adopted in lieu of full representations, and 
these grew at length into a system of hiero- 
glyphical characters, some natural, and others 
more or less arbitrary, but all denoting ideas 
or things, and not the sounds of words. These 
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characters are of the kind usually understood 
by the word hieroglyphics ； though that word 
can not now with strict accuracy be applied as 
a distinctive appellation, since it has been aeh 
certained in modern times that a large portion 
of the Effyptian hieroglyphics are of such, a 
nature as brings them within the second of 
the two classes which we are here describing ， 
that is, the several delineations represent the 
Bounds and syllables of words, instead of 
being symbols oi ideas or things. 

It happened that in some cases in this spe- 
cies of writing, as used in ancient times, the 
characters which were employed presented in 
their form some natural resemblance to the 
thing signified, and in other cases they were 
wholly arbitrary. Thus, the figure of a seep 
ter denoted a king, that of a lion, strength ； 
und two warriors, one with a shield, and the 
3ther advancing toward the first with a bow 
and arrow, represented a battle. We use in 
fact a symbol similar to the last-mentioned 
me at the present day, upon maps, where wt 
jften see a character formed by two swords 
crossed, employed to represent a battle. 

The ancient Mexicans bad a mode of writ- 
hig which seems to have been symbolical m 
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its character, and their characters had, many 
of them at least, a natural signification. The 
lifferent cities and towns were represented hy 
drawings of such simple objects as were char- 
acteristic of them respectively ； as a plant, a 
tree, an article of manufacture, or anj utiiui 
object by which the place in question was 
most easily and naturally to be distinguished 
from other places. In one of their inscrip- 
tions, for example, there was a character rep- 
resenring a king, and before it four heads. 
Each of the heads was accompanied by the 
symbol of the capital of a province, as above 
described. The meaning of the whole inscrip- 
tion was thdt in a certain tumult or insurrec- 
tion :he king caused the governors of the four 
cities to be beheaded. 

But though, in this symbolical mode of 
writing, a great many ideas and events comd 
be represented thus, by means of signs or 
symbols having a greater or less resemblance 
to the thing signified, yet in many cases the 
characters used were wholly arbitrary. Thoy 
were in this respect like the character which 
we use to denote doUa/ra^ as a prefix to a num- 
ber expressing money ； for this character is a 
sort of symbol, that is, it represents a thing 
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rather than a word. Our iiiiinerais, too, 1, 2、 
8, &c.， are in some respects of the cbaracte; 
)f synibnlb. That is, they stand directly foi 
tiie numbers themselves, and not for the 
Bounds uf the words by which the numbere 
are expressed, llence, although the people 
of different European nations understand them 
all alike, they read them, in words, very dif- 
ferently. The Englishman reads them by one 
set of words, the Spaniard by another, and 
the German and the Italian by others still. 

The symbolical mode of writing possessos 
some advantages which must not be over- 
looked. It speaks directly to the eye, and 
is more full of meaning than the Phonetic 
method, though the meaning is necessaril} 
more vague and indistinct, in some respects, 
while it is less so in others. For example, 
in an advertising newspaper, the simple fig- 
ure of a house, or of a ship, or of a loco- 
motive engine, at the head of an advertise- 
ment. is a sort of hieroglypnic, which saj^ 
mach more plainly and distinctly, and in 
much shorter time, than any combination of 
letters could do, that what follows it is an 
advertisement relating to a house, or a vessel, 
or a railro&d. In the dame m&nner, the m 
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cient representations on monuments and col 
omns would communicate, perhaps more rap 
lly and readily to the passer-by, an idea of 
the battles, the sieges, the marches, and the 
other great exploits of the monarchs whose 
history they were intended to record, than an 
inBcription in words would have done. 

Another advantage of the symbolical rep 
resentations as used in ancient times, was 
that their meaning could be more readily 
explained, and would be more easily remem 
bered, and so explained again, than written 
words. To learn to read literal writing in 
any language, is a work of very great labor. 
It is, in fact, generally found that it mast be 
commenced early in life, or it can not be ac- 
complished at all. An inscription, therefore, 
in words, on a Mexican monument, that a 
certain king suppressed an insurrection, and 
beheaded the governors of four of his prov 
inces, would be wholly blind and anintelli 
gible to the mass of the population of such p 
country ； and if the learned sculptor who 
aiBcribed it, were to attempt to explain it to 
Ihem, letter by letter, they would forget the 
beginning of the lesson before read 'ng the 
ep4 of it, 一 %nd could n^ver be expected U 
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attempt extending the knowledge by making 
known the interpretation which they had re 
jeived to others in their turn. But the royal 
icepter, with the four heads before it, each of 
the heads accompanied by the appropriate 
symbol of the city to which the possessor of 
it belonged, formed a symbolical congeries 
which expressed its meaning at once, and 
very plainly, to the eye. The most ignorant 
and uncultivated could readily understand it. 
Once understanding it, too, they could never 
easily forget it ； and they could, without any 
difficulty, explain it fully to others as ignorant 
and uncultivated as themselves. 

It might seem, at first view, that a symbol- 
ical mode of writing must be more simple in 
its character than the system now in use, in- 
asmuch as by that plan each idea or object 
would be expressed by one character alone, 
whereas, by our mode of writing, several 
characters, sometimes as many as eight or 
ten, are required to express a word, which 
vord, after all, represents only one single 
object or idea. But notwithstanding this ap- 
parent simplicity, the system of symbolical 
writing proved to be, when extensively em- 
ployed, extremely complicated and intricate 
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It is true that each idea required but one 
character, but the number of ideas and ob- 
jects, and of words expressive of their rela- 
tions to one another, is so vast, that the sys- 
tem of representing them by independent 
Bymbols, soon lost itself in an endless intricacy 
of detail. Then, besides, ~ notwithstanding 
what has been said of the facility with which 
symbolical inscriptions could be interpreted, 
—they were, after all, extremely difficult to 
be understood without interpretation. An 
inscription once explained, the explanation 
was easily understood and remembered ； but 
it was very difficult to understand one in- 
tenaed to express any new commimication. 
The system was, therefore, well adapted to 
commemorate what was already known, but 
was of little service as a mode of communi- 
cating knowledge anew. 



We come now to consider the second grand 
class of written characters, namely, the pho- 
netic^ the class which Cadmns introduced into 
Greece, and the one almost universally adopt 
ed among all the European nations at the 
present day. It is called Phonetic, frcm a 
Greek word denoting aov/nd^ because the 
characters which are used do not denote 
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directly the thing itself which is signified, but 
the sounds made in speaking the word which 



the first represents the handle of the sword, 
a part, as it were, of the thing signified. The 
beginning of the second, the letter b, repre- 
sents the pressing of the lips together, by 
which we commence pronouncing the word. 
Thus the one mode is symbolical, and the 
other phonetic. 

On considering the two methods, as exem- 
plified in this simple instance, we shall ob- 
serve that what has already been pointed out 
as characteristic of the two modes is here seen 
to be true. The idea is conveyed in the sym- 
bolical mode by one character, while by the 
phonetic it requires no less than six This 





signifies it. Take, for in- 
stance, the two modes of 
representing a conflict be- 
tween two contending ar- 
mies, one by the symbolic 
delineation of two swords 
crossed, and the other by 
the phonetic delineation of 
the letters of the word bat- 
tle. They are both inscrip- 
tions. The beginning of 
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seemB at first view to indicate a great ad van 
tage possessed by the symbolical system. 
Bat 00 reflection this advantage is found en 
tirely to disappear. For the symbolical char- 
acter, though it is only one, will answer for 
only the single idea which it denotes. Neither 
itself nor any of its elements will aid us in 
forming a symbol for any other idea ； and as 
the ideas, objects, and relations which it is 
necesBarj to be able to express, in order to 
make free and fall communicatioD s in any 
language, are from fifty to a hundred thou- 
sand, ~ the step which we have taken, though 
very simple in itself, is the beginning of a 
course which must lead to the most endless 
intricacy and complication. Whereas in the 
six phonetic characters of the word battle, we 
have elements which can be used again and 
again, in the expression of thonsandB of other 
ideas. In fact, as the phonetic characters 
which are found necessary in most languages 
are only about twenty-four, we have in that 
dingle word accomplished one quarter of the 
whole task, so far as the delineation of char 
acters is concerned, that is necessary for ex- 
Dressing by wnimg any possible combinatioD 
of ideas which human language can convey. 
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At what time and in what manner the tnm- 
Bitioii was made among the ancient nationa 
from the symbolic to the phonetic mode of 
writing, is not now known. When in the 
flourishing periods of the Grecian and KomaD 
states, learned men explored the literary 
records of the various nations of the East, 
writings were found in all, which were ex- 
pressed in phonetic characters, and the alpha- 
bets of these characters were found to be so 
analogous to each other, in the names and 
order, and in some respects in the forms, of 
the letters, as to indicate strongly something 
like community of origin. All the attempts, 
however, which have been made to ascertain 
the origin of the system, have wholly failed, 
and no account of them goes farther back 
than to the time when Cadmus brought them 
from Phenicia or Egypt into Greece. 

The letters which Cadmus brought were in 
number sixteen. The following table presents 
a view of his alphabet, presenting in the sev 
eral columns, the letters themselves as snbse 
qaently written in Greece, the Greek names 
given to them, and their power as represented 
by the letters now in use. The forms, it wi" 
be s&en, have been but little changed. 
ズ. 
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Greek names. 


A 


Alpha 


B 


Beta 


r 


Gamma 




Delta 


E 


! 




Iota 


A 


Lamda 


M 


Mu 


N 


Nu 





Omicron 


n 


Pi 


p 


Rho 


s 


Sigma 


T 


Tan 


Y 


UpsiloD 



The phonetic alphabet of Cadmus, though 
so vastly superior to any system of symbolical 
hieroglyphics, for all purposes where any 
thing like verbal accuracy was desired, was 
Btill very slow in coming into general use. It 
was of course, at first, very difficult to write it, 
ftnd very difficult to read it when written. 
There was a very great practical obstacle, too, 
in the way of its general introduction, in the 
，ant of any suitable materials for writing (- 
To cut letters with a chisel and a mallet upon 
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a surface of marble is a very slow and toil 
dome process. To diminish this labor the an- 
cientB contrived tables of brass, copper, lea'i, 
and sometimes of wood, and cut tho inscrip- 
tions up( n them by the use of various toolfl 
and implements. Still it is obvious, that by 
such methods as these the art of writing could 
only be used to an extremely limited extent, 
such as for brief inscriptions in registers and 
upon monuments, where a very few words 
would express all that it was necessaiy to re- 
cord. 

In process of time, however, the plan of 
pa/mtmg the letters by means of a Dlack dye 
upon a smooth surface, was introduced. The 
surface employed to receive these inscriptions 
was, at first, the skin of some animal prepared 
for this purpose, and the dye nsed for ink, 
was a colored liquid obtained from a certain 
fish. This method of writing, though m some 
respects more convenient than the others, wae 
still slow, and the materials were expensive j 
and it was a long time before the new art wan 
employed for any thing like continuous com- 
position. CadmuB is supposed to have come 
into Greece about the year 1550 before Christ; 
and it was not until about 660 before ChriaJt. 
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that is, nearly nine hundred years later, thai 
tlie art of writing was resorted to in Greecii い 
»i cord laws. 

The evidences that writing was very little 
ajed in any way during this long period of 
line hundred years, are famished in varioub 
allusions contained in poems and narratives 
that were composed during those times, and 
committed to writing afterward. In the 
poenis of Homer, for instance, there is no al- 
lusion, from the beginning to the end, to any 
monument or tomb containing any inscription 
whatever ； although many occasions occur in 
which such inscriptions would have been 
made, if the events described were real, and 
the art of writing had been generally known, 
or would have been imagined to be made, if 
the narratives were invented. In one case a 
Bhip-master takes a cargo on board, and he is 
represented as having to remember all the 
ftrl idea, instead of making a record of them. 
A^uother case still more striking is adduced. 
In the course of the contest around the walls 
of Troy, the Grecian leaders are described at 
one time as drawing lots to determiDe which 
of them should fight a certain Trojan cham- 
pion. The lota were prepared, being mad« 

D 
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of some substance that could be marked, and 
when ready, were distributed to the several 
leaderR. Each one of the leaders then tnarked 
his lot in some way, taking care to remem^e\ 
what character he had made upon it. Th# 
lots were then all put into a helmet, and thi 
helmet was given to a herald, who was t« 
shake it about in such a manner, if possible, 
as to throw out one of the lots and leave the 
others in. The leader whose lot it was thai 
should be thus shaken out, was "to be consid 
ered as the one designated by the decision, te 
fight the Trojan champion. 

Now, in executing this plan, the herald, 
when he had shaken out a lot, and had taken 
it up from the ground, is represented, in the 
narrative, as not knowing whose it was, and 
as carrying it around, accordingly, to all the 
different leaders, to find the one who coulc 
recognize it as his own. A certain chief 
named Ajax recognized it, and in this way he 
was designated for the combat. New it is 
supposed, that if these men had been able to 
write, that they would have inscribed theii 
own names upon the lots, instead of marking 
them with unmeaning characters. And even 
if they were not practiced writers themselves 
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some secretary or scribe would have beer 
called upon to act for them on such an occa- 
sion as this, if the art of writing had been at 
that time so generally known as to be custom* 
wily employed on public occasions. From 
these and similar indications which are found, 
on a careful examination, in the Homeric 
poems, learned men have concluded that they 
were composed and repeated orally, at a pe- 
riod of the world when the art of writing was 
reiy little known, and that they were handed 
down from generation to generation, through 
the memory of those who repeated them, un- 
til at last the art of writing became estab- 
lished among mankind, when they were at 
length put permanently upon record. 

It seems that writing was not much em- 
ployed for any of the ordinary and private 
purposes of life by the people of Greece until 
the article called papyrus was introduced 
among them. This took place about the year 
BOO before Christ, when laws began first to 
be written. Papyrus, like the art of writing 
QjK)n it, came originally from Egypt. It was 
obtained from a tree which it seems grew only 
in that conntry. The tree flourished in the 
low lands along the margin of the Nile. It 
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grew to the height of about ten feet. The 
paper obtained from it was formed from a 
sort of inner bark, which consisted of thio 
sheets or pellicles growing around the wood. 
The paper was manufactured in the following 
manner. A sheet of the thin bark as taken 
from the tree, was laid flat upon a board, and 
then a cross layer was laid over it, the mate 
rials having been previously moistened with 
water made slightly glutinous. The sheet 
thus formed was pressed and dried in the Bon. 
The placing of two layers of the bark in this 
manner across each other was intended to 
strengthen the texture of the sheet, for the 
fibers, it was found, were very easily separated 
and torn so long as they lay wholly in one 
direction. The sheet when dry was finished 
bj smoothing the surface, and prepared to re- 
ceive inscriptions made by means of a pen 
fashioned from a reed or a quill. 

In forming the papyrus into books it was 
castomary to use a long sheet or web of it, and 
roll it upon a stick, as is the custom in respect 
to maps at the present day. The writing was 
in columns, each of which formed a sort of 
page, the reader holding the ends of the roll in 
his two hands, and readinfi: at the Dart which 
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was open between them. Of course, as K 
advanced, he continually unrolled on one side, 
and rolled up upon the other. Bolls of parch 
a ent were often made in the same manner. 

The term volume used in respect to modem 
books, bad its origin in this ancient practice 
of writing upon long rolls. The modem prac- 
tice is certainly much to be preferred, though 
the ancient one was far less inconvenient 
than might at first be supposed. The long 
sheet was rolled upon a wooden billet, which 
gave to the volume a certain firmness and 
solidity, and afforded it great protection. 
The ends of this roller projected beyond the 
edges of the sheet, and were terminated in 
knobs or bosses, which guarded in some meas- 
ure the edges of the papyrus or of the parch- 
ment. The whole volume was also inclosed 
in a parchment case, on the outside of which 
the title of the work was conspicuously re- 
corded. Many of these ancient rolls havo 
been found at Herculaneum. 

For ink, various colored liquids were aged, 
generally black, but sometimes red and some- 
tunes green. The black ink was sometimefl 
manufactured from a species of lampblack or 
ivorv black* such as is often used in modem 
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times for painting. Some specimens of th« 
inkstands which were used in ancient timet 
have been found at Herculaneum, and one of 
them contained ink, which though too thick 
to flow readily from the pen, it was still pos- 
sible to write with. It was of about the cod 
eistence of oil. 

These rolls of papyrus and parchment, how 
ever, were only used for important writings 
which it was intended permanently to pre- 
serve. For ordinary occasions tablets of wax 
and other similar materials were used, upon 
which the writer traced the characters with 
the point of a steel instrument called a style. 
The bead of the style was smooth and rounded, 
so that any words which the writer wished to 
erase might be obliterated by smoothing over 
again, with it, the wax on which they had 
been written. 

Such is a brief history of the rise and pro 
gress of the art of writing in tne States of 
Greece. Whether the phonetic principle 
which Gadmus introduced was brought or gi 
ually from Egypt, or from the countries 01、 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean sea, 
can not now be ascertained. It has generally 
been supposed among mankind, a， .enitt anti] 
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irithin a recent period, that the art of phonetic 
writing did not originate in Egypt, for the 
inscriptions on all the ancient mon'iments in 
that country are of such a character that it 
has always been supposed that they were 
symbolical characters altogether, and that no 
tiaccR of any phonetic writing existed in that 
.and. Within the present century, however, 
the discovery has been made that a large 
portion of these hieroglyphics are phonetic in 
their character ； and that the learned world m 
attempting for so many centuries, in vain, to 
affix symbolical meanings to them, bad beeii 
altogether upon the wrong track. The delin- 
eations, though they consist almost wholly of 
the forms of plants and animals, and of other 
natural and artificial objects, are not symbol- 
'cal representations oi ideas, but letters, rep- 
esentiiig sounds and words. They are thus 
precisely similar, in principle, to the letters 
ot Cadmus, though wholly different from then) 
in form. 

To enable the reader to obtain a clearer 
aea of the nature of this discovery, we gi^e 
on the adjoining page some specimens of 
Egyptian inscriptions found in various parte 
ol the country, and which are interpreted tc 
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express the name Cleopatra, a very common 
name for princesses of the royal line in Egjpt 
during the dynasty of the Ptolemy's. We 
mark the various figures forming the inscrip 
tion, with the letters which modem interpre- 
ters have assigned to them. It will be seen 
that they all spell, rudely indeed, but yet tol- 
erably distinctly, the name leopatra. 

By a careful examination of these speci 
mens, it will be seen that the order of placing 
the letters, if »uch hieroglyphical characterR 
can be so called, is not regular, and the let 
ter な， which is denoted by a bird in some 
of the specimens, is represented differently in 
others. There are also two characters at the 
close of each inscription which are not repre- 
sented by any letter, the one being of the 
form of an egg, and the other a semicircle. 
These last are supposed to denote the sex of 
the sovereign whose name they are connected 
with, as they are found in many cases in in 
scriptions commemorative of princesses and 
qnecns. They are accordingly specimens of 
symbolic characters, while all the others in the 
name are phonetic. 

It seems therefore not improbable that the 
principle of foroiing a written language 
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means of characters representing the Bounds 
of which the words of the spoken language 
ai e composed, was of Egyptian origin ； and 
tiiEt it was carried in very early times to the 
countries on the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, and there improved upon by the 
adoption of a class of characters more simple 
than the hieroglyphics of Egypt, and of a 
form more convenient for a regular linear ar- 
rangement in writing. Moses, who spent his 
early life in Egypt, and who was said to be 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians 
may have acquired the art of writing there. 

However this may be, and whatever may 
be the uncertainty which hangs over the earlj 
history of this art, one thing is certain, and 
that is, that tiie discovery of the art of writ 
ing, including that of printing, which is only 
the consummation and perfection of it, ― the 
art by which man can record language, and 
give life and power to the record to speak わ 
the eye permanently and forever ~ to go i- 
37eiy nation ~ to address itself simultaneoDsJj 
to millions of minds, and to endure throiigL 
aU time, is by far the greatest discovery, ir 
respect to the enlargement which it makes of 
human powers, that has ever beer* made. 
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BESIDES the intrinsic interest and impor 
tance of the facts stated in the last chap- 
ter, to the student of history, there was a 
special reason for calling the attention of the 
reader to them here, that he might know Id 
what light the story of the destruction of Troy, 
and of the wanderings of ^neas, the great 
ancestor of Romulus, which we now proceed 
to relate, is properly to be regarded. The 
events connected with the destruction of Troy, 
took place, if they ever occurred at all, about 
the year tweVoe htmd/red before Christ. Ho- 
mer is supposed to have lived and composed 
his poems about the year nine hundred ； and 
the art of writing is thought to have been first 
employed for the purpose of recording coutin 
aons compositions, about the year six hundred, 
rhe story of ^neas then, bo far as it has any 
claims to historical truth, is a tale which was 
handed down by oral tradition, among story- 
tellers for three hundred years, and then wm 
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clothed ill verse, and banded down in that 
form orally by the memory of the reciters of 
it, in generations successive for three hundred 
rears more, before it was recorded ； and dur- 
Qg the whole period of this transmission, the 
interest felt in it was not the desire for ascer- 
taining and communicating historic truth, but 
simply for entertaining companies of listeners 
with the details of a romantic story. The 
story, therefore, can not be relied upon as his- 
torically true ； but it is no less important on 
that account, that all well-informed persons 
should know what it is. 

The mother of .^Eneas (as the story goes), 
was a celebrated goddess. Her name was 
Aphrodite ； * though among the Romans she 
afterward received the name of Venus. Aph- 
rodite was not born of a mother, like ordinary 
mortals, but sprang mysteriously and super- 
naturally from a foam which gathered ou a 
certain occasion upon the surface of the sea 
At the commencement of her existence she 
crept out upon the shores of an island tbat 
was near, 一 the isiand of り ythera, — which iier 
•o^th of the Peloponnesus. 
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of fruitfiilness ; and so extraordinary were the 
magical powers which were inherent from 
the beginning, in her very nature, that as she 
walkod along upon the sands of the shore, 
when she first emerged from the sea, plants 
and flowers of the richest vtsrdnre and beauty 
sprang up at her feet wherever she stepped. 
She was, besides, in her own person, inexpres- 
sibly benutiful ； and in addition to the natural 
inflaenoe of her charms, she waa endued with 
the snpernatural power of inspinog the senti- 
ment oif love in all who beheld her. 

From Cytlura the goddess matle her way 
oror by sea to Cyprus, where she remained tor 
some time, amid the gorgeous and magnificent 
soeneiy of that enchanting iBland. Here she 
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had two children, beautiful boys. Their names 
TOre Eros and Anteros. Each of these cliil 
iren remained perpetually a child, and Eros, 
m later times called Cupid, became the god 
of " love bestowed," while Anteros was the 
God of "】ove returned." After this the 
mother and the boys roamed about the world, 
一 now in the heavenly regions above, and 
now among mortals on tlie plains and in the 
valleys below : they sometimes appeared 
openly, in their true forms, sometimes they 
assumed disguises, and sometimes they were 
wholly invisible ； but whether seen or unseen, 
they were always busy in performing their 
functions ~ the mother inspiring everywhere, 
in the minds both of gods and men, the ten- 
derest sentiments of beauty and desire, ― 
while Eros, awakened love in the heart of one 
person for another, and Anteros made it his 
duty to tease and punish those who thus be- 
came objects of affection, ii they did not re 
tarn the love. 

After some time, Aphrodite and her toye 
found their way to the heavenly legions of 
MoYint Olympus, where the gruat divinities 
resided,* and there they soon pj» duced great 

* See Map, page 61. 
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trouble, by enkindling the flames of love is 
the hearts of the divinities themselves, cans 
ing them, by her magic power, to fall in love not 
only with one another, but also with mortal 
men and women on the earth below. In re- 
taliation upon Aphrodite for this mischief, 
Jupiter, by his supreme power, inspired Aph- 
rodite herself with a sentiment of love. The 
object of her affection was Anchises, a hand- 
some youth, of the royal family of Troj, who 
lived among the mountains of Ida, not fai 
from the city. 

The way in which it happened that the af- 
fection of Aphrodite turned toward an inhab- 
itant ^f Mount Ida was this. There had been 
at one time a marriage among the divinities, 
and a certain goddess who had not been in 
vited to the wedding, conceived the desigu 
of avenging herself for the neglect, by pro 
yoking a ^^[uarrel among those who were there 
She, accordingly, caused a beautiful golden 
%pple to be made, with an inscription marked 
upon it, "Fob the most beautiful." ITiii 
apple she threw in among the guests assem- 
bled at the wedding. The goddesses all 
claimed the prize, and a very earnest dispute 
aroee among them in respect to it. Jupiter 
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sent the several claimants, under the charge 
of a special messenger, to Mbunt Ida, to a 
handsome and accomplished young shepherd 
there, named Paris— who was, in fact, a prince 
•111 disguise ~ that they might exhibit them 
A3lve8 to him, and submit the question of tho 
right to the apple to his award. The contend- 
ing goddesses appeared accordingly before 
Paris, and each attempted to bribe him to de- 
cide in her favor, by offering him some pe 
culiar and tempting reward. Paris gave the 
apple to Aphrodite, and she was so pleased 
with the result, that she took Paris under hei 
special protection, and made the solitudes of 
Mount Ida one of her favorite retreats. 

Here she saw and became acquainted witl 
Anchises, who was, as has already been said, 
a noble, or prince, by descent, though he had 
for some time been dwelling away from the 
city, and among the mountains, rearing flocke 
and herds. Here Aphrodite saw aim, and 
when Jupiter inspired her with a suddeD sas- 
ceptibility to the power of love, the shepheid 
Anchises was the object toward which boi 
affections turned. She accordingly went to 
Afount Ida, and giving herself up to him, she 
lived with him for some time among the 
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mountains as his bride, ^neas was tlieii 

Aphrodite did not, however, appear to An 
jliises in her true character, but assumed, 
instead, the form and the disguise of a Phry 
gian princess. Phrvgia was a kingdom of 
Asia Minor, not very far from Troy. She con- 
timied this disguise as long as she remained 
with Ancliises at Mount Ida ； at length, how 
ever, she concluded to leave him, and to 
return to Olympus, and at her parting she 
made herself known. She, however, charged 
Aiichises never to reveal to any person wh り 
she was, declaring that ^neas, whom she 
was going to leave with his father when she 
went away, would be destroyed by a stroke 
of lightning from heaven, if the real truth iu 
respect to his mother were ever revealed. 

When Aphrodite had gone, Anchises, hav 
ing now no longer any one at home to attend 
to the rearing of the child, send him to Dar 
danus, a city to the northward of Troy, where 
he was brought up in the house of bis sister 
the daughter of Anchises, who was married 
、nd settled there. His having a sister old 
tnongh to be married, woula seem to sho^ 
ihat youth was not one of the attractions of 

E 
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Ancliises in Aphrodite's eyes. .^Eneas re- 
mained with his sister until he was old enough 
to be of service in the care of flocks and herds, 
and then returned again to his former resi 
dence among the pasturages of the mountains 
His mother, though she had left him, did not 
forget her child ； but watched over him con 
tinually, and interposed directly to aid or to 
protect him, whenever her aid was required 
by the occurrence of any emergency of diffi- 
culty or danger. 

At length the Trojan war broke out. For 
a time, however, ^neas took no part in it. 
He was jealous of the attentions which Priam, 
the king of Troy, paid to other young men, 
and fancied that he himself was overlooked 
and that the services that he might rendef 
were undervalued. He remained, therefore, 
at his home among the mountains, occupying 
himself with his flocks and herds ； and he 
might, perhaps, have continued in these peace- 
ful avocations to the end of the war, had it 
QOt been that Achilles, one of the most formi 
dable of the Grecian leaders, in one of his 
forays in the country around Troy, in search 
of provisions, came upon ^neas's territory, 
ana attacked him while tending his flocks 
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apon the mountain side. Achilles seized the 
flocks and herds, and drove .Maeaa and hie 
fellow -herdsmen away. They would, in fact 
all have oeen killed, had not Aphrodite in 
terposed to protect her son and save his li/e. 

rhe loss of his flocks and herds, and the 
injury which he himself had received, aroused 
iEneas^s indignation and anger against the 
Greeks. He immediately raised an armed 
force of Dardanians, and thenceforth took an 
active part in the war. He became one ol 
the most distinguished among the combatants, 
for his prowess and his bravery ； and being 
always assisted by his mother in his connicte, 
and rescued by her when in danger, he per- 
formed prodigies of strength and valor. 

At one time he pressed forward into the 
thickest of the battle to rescue a Trojan leader 
named Pandaras, who was beset by his foes 
and brought into very iminineiit danger. 
^Eneas did not succeed in saving his mend. 
Pandarus was killed. ^^Eneas, however, flew 
to the spot, and by means of the most 、xtra 
ordinary feats of strength and valor he drove 
the Greeks away from the body. They at- 
tacked it on every side, but JEneas, wheeling 
around it, and lighting now on thi8 side anJ 
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DOW on that, drove them all away. They re- 
tired to a little distance aud then began to 
throw in a shower of spears and darts and ar- 
rows upon him. .^neas defended himself 
and the body of his friend from these missiles 
for a time, with his shield. At length, how- 
ever, he was struck in the thigh with a pon 
derous stone which one of the Greek warriors 
hurled at bim, ― a stone so heavy that two 
men of ordinary strength would have been 
required to lift it. ^neas was felled to the 
ground by the blow. He sank down, resting 
upon his arm, lamt and dizzy, and being thus 
made helpless would have immeaiately been 
overpowered and killed by his assailants had 
not his mother interposed. She came imme- 
diately to rescue him. She spread her vail 
over mm, which had the magic power of ren- 
dering harmless all blows which were aimed 
lit what was covered by it, and then taking 
bin up ill her arms she bore him off througb 
the midst of his enemies unharmed. The 
swords, spears, and javelins which were aimed 
hiin were rendered powerless by the magic 
ail. 

Aphrodite, however, flying thus with her 
wounded son, mother-like, left lierselt exposed 
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in her anxiety to protect him. Dioinedes, the 
chief of the pursuers, following headlong on, 
aimed a lance at Venus herself. The lance 
t truck Venus in the hand, and inflicted a verj 
severe and painful wound. It did not, how 
ever, stop her flight. She pressed swiftly on, 
while Diomedes, satisfied with his revenge, 
gave up the pursuit, but called out to Aphro- 
dite as she disappeared from view, bidding 
her learn from the lesson which be had given 
her that it would be best for her thenceforth 
to remain in her own appropriate sphere, and 
not come down to the earth and interfere in 
the contests of mortal men. 

Aphrodite, after conveying ^neas to a place 
of safety, fled, hereelf, faint and bleeding, to 
the mountains, where, after ascending to the 
region of mists and clouds, Iris, the beautiful 
goddess of the rainbow, came to her aid. Iris 
found her faint and pale from the loss of blood ； 
she did all ir* her power to soothe and comfort 
the wounded goddess, and then led her far 
tlier still among the mountains to a place 
where they found Mars, the god of war, stand- 
ing with his chariot. Mars was Aphrodite's 
brother. He took compassion upon his sister 

her distress, i^nd lent Jiis his ch$^i*iot ^nd 
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aorses, to coin ey Aphrodite home. Aphro 
dite ascended into the chariot, and Iris took 
the reins ； and thus they rode through the aii 
to the mountains of Olympus. Here the gucle 
and goddesses of heaven gathered around 
(； heir unhappy sister, bound up her wound, 
and expressed great sympathy for her in her 
sufferings, uttering at the same time many 
piteous complaints against the merciless vio- 
lence and inhumanity of men. Such is the 
ancient tale of ぶ neas and his mother. 

At a later period in the history of the war, 
^neas had a grand combat with Achilles, 
who was the most terrible of all the Grecian 
warriors, and was regarded as the grand 
champion of their cause. The two armies 
were drawn up in battle array. A vast open 
space was left between them on the open 
^ lain. Into this space the two combatants 
advanced, ^neas on the one side and Achilles 
ひ n the other, in full view of all the troopSj 
aiid of the throngs of spectators assembled to 
witness the proceedings. 

A very strong and an universal interest was 
felt in the approaching combat. ぶ neas, be- 
Bides the prodigious strength and bravery foi 
whicli he was renowned, was to be divine ト 
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aided, it was known, by the protection of hip 
Qottier, who was always at hand to guide and 
npport him in the conflict, and to succor him 
ひ danger. Achilles, on the other hand, pos 
sessed a charmed life. lie had been dipped 
by his mothoi Thetis, when an infant, in the 
river Styx, to render him invulnerable and 
immortal ； and the immersion produced the 
effect intended in respect to all those parts ot 
the body which the water laved. As, how 
ever, Thetis held the child by the ankles when 
she plunged him in, the ankles remained un 
affected by the magic influence of the water. 
All the other parts of the body were rendered 
incapable of receiving a wound. 

Achilles had a very beautiful and costly 
shield which bis mother had caused to be 
made for mm. It was formed of five plates 
of metal. The outermost plates on each side 
were of brass ； in the centre was a plate of 
gold ； and between the central plate of ^old 
and the outer ones of brass were two other 
plates, one on each side, made of some third 
aietal The workmanship of this shield was 
of the most elaborate and beautiful character 
The mother of Achilles had given this weapon 
to her SOD when he left home to join tlia 
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Greeks in the Trojan war, not trusting entirely 
it seems to his magical invulnerability. 

The armies looked on with great interest at 
these two champions advanced to meet each 
other, while all the gods and goddesses eur- 
7ejed the scene with almost equal interest, 
from their abodes above. Some joined Yenus 
in the sympathy which she felt for her son, 
while others espoused the cause of Achi lies. 
When the two combatants had approached 
each other, they paused before commencing 
the conflict, as is usual in such cases, and sur 
veyed each other with looks of anger and de- 
fiance. At length Achilles spoke. He began 
to upbraid ^neas for his infatuation and folly 
in engaging in the war, and especially for 
coming forward to put his life at hazard by 
encountering such a champion as was now 
before him. " What can you gain," said he, 
" even if you conquer in this warfare ？ Tod 
can never be king, even if you succeed ir 
saving the city. I know you claim to be 
descended from the royal line ； but Priam Laa 
ions wb: are the direct send immediate heirs, 
and your claims can never be allowed. Then, 
besides, what folly to attempt to contend with 
fuo 1 Me, the strongest, bravest, and most 
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terrible of the Greeks, and the special favorite 
of many deities." With this introduction 
Achilles went on to set forth the greatness of 
bis pedigree, and the loftiness of his preten- 
sions to superiority over all others in personal 
prowess and valor, in a manner very eloquent 
indeed, and in a style which it seems was very 
much admired in those days as evincing only 
a proper spirit and energy, ~ though in our 
times such a harangue would be very apt to 
be regarded as only a vainglorious and 
empty boasting. 

^neas replied, ~ retorting with vauntings 
on his side no less spirited and energetic thao 
those which Achilles had expressed. He 
gave a long account of his pedigree, and of 
his various claims to lofty consideration. He, 
however, said, in conclusion, that it was idle 
and useless for them to waste their time in 
Buch a war of words, and so he hurled his 
spear at Achilles with all his force, as a token 
of the eommencement of the battle. 

The spear struck the shieia of Achilles, and 
impinged upon it with such force that it pen 
etrated through two of the plates of metal 
which composed the shield, and reached the 
central plate of geld, where the force with 
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which it had been thrown being spent, it was 
arrested and fell to the ground. Achilles 
then exerting his utmost strength threw . h 
spear in return. JEneas crouched down to 
avoid the shock of the weapon, holding his 
shield at the same time above his head, and 
bracing himself with all his force against the 
approaching concussion. The spear struck 
the shield near the upper edge of it, as it was 
held in ^iieas's bands. It passed directly 
through the plates of which the shield was 
composed, and then continuing its course, it 
gliaed down just over ^neas's back, and 
planted itself deep in the ground behind him, 
and stood there quivering, ^neas crept out 
from beneath it with a look of horror. 

Immediately after throwing his spear, and 
perceiving that it had failed of its intended 
effect, Achilles drew his sword and rushed 
forward to engage ^neas, hand to band 
iEneas himself recovering in an instant fn»ni 
the consternation which his narrow escape 
from impalement had awakened, seized an 
erormoiis stone, heavier, as Homer represents 
it, than any two ordinary men could lift, and 
was about to hurl it at his advancing foe, 
when Budden.y the whole combat was termi 
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Dated by a very unexpected interposition. It 
seems that the various gods and goddesses, 
Ironi their celestial abodes among the siim- 
luitB of Olympus, had assembled in invisible 
forms to witness this combat 一 some sympa- 
tnizing with and upholding one of the comba- 
tants, and some the other. Neptune was on 
JSneas's side; and accordingly when he saw 
now imminent the danger was whicn threat- 
ened ^neas, when Achilles came rushing 
upon him with his uplifted sword, he at once 
resolved to interfere. He immediately rushed, 
himself, between the combatants. He brought 
a sudden and supernatural mist over the 
scene, such as the Grod of the Sea has always 
at his command ； and this mist at once con- 
cealed -^iieas from Achilles's view. Nep- 
tune drew the speai out of the ground, and 
released it too from the shield which remained 
still pini ed down by it ； and then threw the 
spear down at Achilles's feet. He next seized 
^ueas, and lifting him high above the ground 
tic bore him away in an invisible form ovei 
the heads of soldiers and horsemen that bad 
been drawn up in long lines around the field 
of CDmbat. When the mist passed away 
Achilles saw his spear lymg at his feet, and 
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on looking around him found that his enemy 
was gone. 

Such are the marvelous tales which weit 
told by the ancient narrators, of the prowess 
and exploits of ^neas under the walls ol 
froy, and of the interpositions which were 
put forth to save him in moments of desperate 
danger, by beings supernatural and divine. 
These tales were in those days believed as 
sober history. That which was marvelous 
and philosophically incredible in them, was 
sacredly sheltered from question by mingling 
itself with the prevailing principles of reli- 
gious faith. The tales were thus believed, 
and handed down traditionally from genera- 
tion to generation, and admired and loved by 
all who heard and repeated them, partly on 
account of their romantic and poetical beauty, 
and partly on account of the sublime and sa- 
cred revelations which they contained, in 
respect to the divinities of the spiritual woriU 
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The Dbsteuotion of Tboy. 

AFTER the final conquest and destruction 
of Troy, ^neas, in the course of his 
wanderings, stopped, it was said, at Car- 
thage, on his way to Italy, aud there, accord- 
ing to ancient story, he gave the following 
account of the circumBtances attending the 
capture and the sacking of the city, and his 
own escape from the scene. 

One day, after the war had been continued 
with various success for a long period of time, 
the sentinels on the walls and towers of the 
city began to observe extraordinary move 
ments in the camp of the besiegers, which 
seemed to indicate preparations for breaking 
ar the camp and going away. Tents were 
-truck. Men were busy passing to and I'ro, 
Arranging arms and military stores, as if for 
transportation. A fleet of ships was drawn 
ap along the shore, which was not far distant, 
and a great scene of activity manifested itself 
upon the: bank, indicating an approaching 



emliorkat: り fiu In a word^ the tidm^ aoon 
tiynrsA throughout the city, that the Greekc 
'^ad at leikgth become weary of the protracted 
Siinte&t, aud were malmig preparations to 
#itbdraw from the field. Ihese proceedings 
mere watched, of eoui^ with great interest 
from the wa】}i^ of the city, and at length the 
inliabitaiiti», to tbelr inexprbsgiUe joy, found 
their anticipations and hopes, as thej thought^ 
fullj realized* llie camp of the Greeks was 
gradnaUy broken up, and at last entirely 
abandoned. The rariuas bodies of truope 
were drawn off cme by one to die shore, irtiere 
they were embarked on board the ships, and 
then sailed away. As soon as this result was 
made sare, the Trojans threw open the gates 
of the city, and came oat in throngs, soldiers 
and citizens, men, women and cliildren togetl*- 
er, ~ to explore the abandoned encampment, 
and to rejoice over the departure of their ter 
rible enemies. 

The first thing which attracted their atu n 
ticm WBB an isunense wooden horse, wbici 
itimd iipou the ground that the Greek en 
caaipinent bad occupied. The Trojans im 
mediately gathered, one and all, aromid the 
monster, fall of wonder and curiosity. ^£neaa. 
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in narrating the story, says that the image 
gras as large as a monntain ； but, as he after- 
ward relates that the people drew it on 
wheels within the walls of the ciiy, and espe- 
cially as he represents them as attaching the 
ropes for this pui*p* »se iv the neck of the im 
age, instead of to its fore-legs, which would 
have furnished the only proper points of at 
tachment if the effigy had been of any veij 
extraordinary size, he must nave had a very 
small moantain in mind in making the com 
parison. Or, which is perhaps more proba- 
ble, he used the term only in a vague meta- 
phorical sense, as we do now when we speak 
of the waves of the ocean as ranning moun- 
tain high, when it is well ascertained that the 
crests of the billows, even in the most violent 
and most protracted storms, never rise more 
than twenty feet above the general level. 

At all events, the image was large enough 
to excite the wonder of all the beholders. 
The Trojan people gathered around it, wholly 
unable to understand for what purpose the 
Greeks could have constructed such a mon- 
Bter， to leave behind them on their departure 
from Troy. After the first emotions of aston- 
isnment and wonder which the spectacle awa 

F 
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kened, had somewhat subsided, there followed 
a consultation in respect to the disposal which 
was to be made of the prodigy. The opinionfi 
on this point were very various. One com 
mander was disposed to consider the image 
a sacred prize, and recommended that they 
should convey it into the city, and deposit it 
in the citadel, as a trophy of victory. An- 
other, dissenting decidedly from this counsel, 
said that he strongly suspected some latent 
treachery, and he proposed to build a fire 
under the body of the monster, and burn the 
image itself and all contrivances for mischief 
which might be contained in it, together. A 
third recommended that thev should hew it 
open, and see for themselves what there might 
be wdthin. One of the Trojan leaders named 
Laocoou, who, just at this juncture, came to 
the spot, remonstrated loudly and earnestly 
against having any thing to do with so mys 
teriou8 and suspicious a prize, and, by wa) 
of expressing the strong animosity which lu 
felt toward it, he hurled his spear with ai. 
his force against the monster's side. Tli( 
spear stood trembling in the wood, producing 
a deep hollow sound by the concussion. 
What the decision would have been in re 
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apect to the disposal of the horse, if this con 
BnltatioD and debate had gone on, it is impoa 
sible to Bay, as the farther consideration ol 
tiie subject was all at once interrupted, bj 
new occurrences which here suddenly inter- 
vened, and which, after engrossing for a time 
the whole attention of the company assembled, 
finally controlled the decision of the question. 
A crowd of peasants and shepherds were seen 
coming from the mountains, with much ex 
citement, and loud shouts and outcries, bring 
ing with them a captive Greek whom they, 
had secured and bound. As the peasants 
came up with their prisoner, the Trojans gatli 
ered eagerly round them, full of excitement 
and threats of violence, all thirsting, appa 
rently, for their victim's blood. He, on his 
part, filled the air with the most piteous lam 
entations aud cries for mercy. 

Tlis distress and wretchedness, and the 
earnest entreaties which he uttered, seemed 
at length to soften the hearts of his enemies 
and finally, the violence of the crowd around 
the captive became somewhat appeased, and 
was succeeded by a disposition to question 
him, and hear what be had to say. The 
Greek told them, in answer to their interro 
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Sinon'B account of the departure of the Greeks. 

gations, that his name was Sinoii, and that he 
was a fugitive from his own countrymen the 
Greeks, who had been intending to kill him. 
Ue said that the Greek leaders had long been 
lesirous of abandoning the siege of Troy, 
and that they had made many attempts to 
embark their troops and sail away, but that 
the winds and seas had risen against them on 
every such attempt, and defeated their de- 
sign. They then sent to consult the oracle of 
Apollo, to learn what was the cause of the 
displeasure and hostility thus manifested 
against them by the god of the sea. The ora- 
cle replied, that they could not depart from 
'，roy， till they had first made an atoning and 
ropitiatory offering by the sacrifice of a man, 
uch an one as Apollo himself might desig- 
nate. When this answer was returned, the 
whole army, as Siiion said, was thrown into a 
state of consternation. No one knew but that 
the fatal designation might fall on him. The 
leaders were, however, earnestly determined 
on carrying the measure into effect. Ulysses 
called upon Calchas, the priest of Apollo, tc 
point out the man who was to die. Calchas 
waited day after day, for ten days, before the 
divine intimation was made to him in respect 
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to the individual who was to suffer. At 
length he said that Sinon was the destined 
victim. His comrades, Sinon said, rejoicing 
in their own escape from so terrible a doom, 
eagerly assented to the priest's decision, and 
immediately made preparations for the cere 
mony. The altar was reared. The victim 
was adorned for the sacrifice, and the gar 
lands, according to the accustomed usage, 
were bound upon his temples. He contrived, 
however, he said, at the last moment, to make 
his escape. He broke the bands with which 
he had been bound, and fled into a morass 
near the shore, where he remained concealed 
in inaccessible thickets until the Greeks had 
Bailed away. Her then came forth and was at 
length seized and bound by the shepherds 
of the mountains, who found him wandering 
about, in extreme destitution and misery. Si- 
non concluded his tale by the most piteous 
lamentations, on his wretched lot. The Tro- 
jans, he supposed, would kill him, and the 
Greeks, on their return to his native land, in 
their anger against him for having made bis 
escape from them, would destroy his wife and 
children. 

The air and manner with which Sinon told 
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this story seemed so sincere, and so natural 
and unaffected were the expressions of wretch- 
edness and despair with which he ended hifl 
aarrative, that the Trojan leaders had no sus- 
picion that it was not true. Their compassion 
was moved for the wretched fugitive, and thej 
determined to spare his life. Priam, the aged 
king, who was present at the scene, in the 
midst of the Trojan generals, ordered the 
cords with which the peasants had bound the 
captive to be sundered, that he might stand 
before them free. The king spoke to him, 
too, in a kind and encouraging manner. " For- 
get your countrymen," said he. " They are 
gone Henceforth you shall be one of us. 
We will take care of you." " And now," he 
continued, " tell us what this monstrous image 
means. Why did the Greeks make it, and 
why have they left it here ？" 

Sinon, as if grateful for the generosity with 
which his life had been spared, professed him- 
self ready to give bis benefactors-the fullest 
information. He told them that the woodeii 
tiorse had been built by the Greeks to replace 
a certain image of Pallas which they had 
previously taken and borne away from Troy. 
It was to replace this image, Sinon said, that 
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the Greeks had built the wooden horse ； and 
their purpose in making the image of this 
oionstrous size was to prevent the possibility 
)f the Trojans taking it into the city, and 
:h\iB appropriating to themselves the benefit 
)f its protecting efficacy and virtue. 

The Trojans listened with breathless inter- 
est to all that Sinon said, and readily believ- 
ed his story ； so admirably well did he coun- 
terfeit, by his words and his demeanor, all the 
marks and tokens of honest sincerity in what 
he said of others, as well of grief and despair 
in respect to his own unhappy lot. The cur- 
rent of opinion which had begun before to set 
stronfjrlv in favor of destroying the horse, was 
wholly turned, and all began at once to look 
upon the colossal image as an object of sacred 
veneration, and to begin to form plans foi 
transporting it within the limits of the city. 
Whatever remaining doubts any of tliein 
might have felt on the subject were dispelled 
by the occurrence of a most extraordinary 
phonomenon just at this stage of the affair, 
which was understood by all to be a divine 
judgment upon Laocoon for his sacreligioue 
temerity in striking his spear into the horse'f 
9Mle. Tt had been determined to offer a sacri 
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Gee to Neptune. Lots were drawn to deter- 
mine who should perform the rite. The 1 ，• 
fe up m Laocoon. He began to make pie}» 
aratioDS to perform the duty, assisted by hi& 
two young sons, when suddenly two immense 
serpen ts appeared, coming up from the sea. 
They came swimming over the surface of the 
water, with their heads elevated above the 
waves, until they reached the shore, and then 
gliding swiftly along, they advanced across 
the plain, their bodies brilliantly spotted and 
glittering in the sun, their eyes flashing, and 
their forked and venomous UnigucB darting 
threats and defiance as they came. The people 
fled in dismay. The serpents, disregarding 
all others, made their way directly toward 
the affrighted children of Laoc<JOii, and twin- 
ing around tlieni tli^y soon heid the writhing 
and struggling limbs of their shrieking victims 
hopelessly entangled in their deadly conv'> 
lutions. 

Laocoon, who was himself at a little distai ズ e 
from the spot, when the serpents came, as suuii 
as he saw the danger and heard the agoriiziag 
cries of his boys, seized a weapon and ran tc 
rescue them. Instead, however, of being abk 
to save his children, he only 'nvolved UimRelf 
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in their dreadful fate. The serpeuts seized 
him as soon as he came within their reach, 
and taking two turns around his neck and 
two around his body, and binding in a re- 
morseless gripe the forms of the fainting and 
dying boys with other convolutions, they 
raised tlieir heads high above the group of 
victims which they thus enfolded, and hissed 
and darted out their forked tongues in token of 
defiance and victory. When at length their 
work was done, tliey glided away and took 
refuge in a temple that was near, and coiled 
themselves up for repose beneath the feet of 
the statue of a goddess that stood in the shrine. 

The story of Laocoon has become celebrated 
among all mankind in modern times by means 
of a statue representing the catastrophe, which 
was found two or three centuries ago among 
the ruins of an ancient edifice at Rome. This 
Btatue was mentioned by an old Roman writer, 
Pliny, who gave an account of it while it yet 
atood in its place in the ancient city. He 
ftaid that it was the work of three artists, a 
father and two sons, who combined their in- 
dustry and skill to carve in one group, and 
with immense labor and care, the represonta- 
tjoa of Laocoon himself, the two boys, and 
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the two serpents, making five living beingg 
*ntert wined intricately together, and all carved 
from one single block of marble. On the do- 
； line and fall of Rome this statue was lost 
arnoLg the ruins of the city, and for many 
centuries it was known to mankind onlj 
through the description of Pliny. At length 
it was brought to light again, having been 
discovered about three centuries ago, under 
the ruins of the very edifice in which Pliny 
had described it as standing. It immediately 
became the object of great interest and atten- 
tion to the whole world. It was deposited in 
the Vatican ； a great reward was paid to the 
owner of the ground on which it was discov- 
ered ； drawings and casts of it, without num 
ber, have been made ； and the original stands 
in the Vatican now, an object of universal in- 
terest, as one of the most celebrated sculp- 
tures of ancient or modern times. 

Laocoon himself forms the center of tlic 
group, with the serpents twined around him, 
while he struggles, with a fearful expressi >ii 
of terror and anguish in his countenance, in 
the vain attempt to release himself from theii 
hold. One of the serpents has bitten one of 
the boys in the side, and the wounded child 
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sinks under the effects of the poison. The 
other boy, in anmgony of terror, is struggling, 
hopelessly , to release his foot from the convo 
Intions with which one of the serpents has en- 
circled it. The expression of the whole group 
Is exciting and painful, and yet notwith- 
standing this, there is combined with it a cer 
tain mysterious grace and beauty which 
charms every eye, and makes the composition 
the wonder of mankind. 

But to return to the story. The people un- 
derstood this awful visitation to be the judg- 
ment of heaven against Laocoon for his sacri- 
legious presumption in daring to thrust bis 
Rpear into the side of the image before them, 
and which they were now very sure they were 
to consider as something supernatural and 
divine. They determined with one accord to 
take it into the city. 

They immediately began to make prepara- 
lions for the transportation of it. They raised 
it from the ground, and fitted to the feet some 
lort of machinery of wheels or rollers, suitable 
to the nature of the ground, and strong enough 
to bear the weight of the colossal mass. The, 
attached long ropes to the neck of the image , 
and extended them forward upon the ground 
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and then brought up large companies of citi- 
zens and soldiers to man theift. Tliey arranged 
a procession, consisting of the generals of the 
army, and of the great civil dignitaries of the 
state ； and in addition to these were groups 
oi singing boys and girls, adorned with wreaths 
and garlands, who were appointed to chant 
sacred hymns to solemnize the occasion. 
They widened the access to the city, too, by 
tearing down a portion of the wall so as to 
open a sufficient space to enable the monster 
to get in. When all was ready the ropes were 
manned, the signal was given, the ponderous 
mass began to move, and though it encoun- 
tered in its progress many difficulties, obstruc- 
tions, and delays, in due time it was safely 
deposited in the court of a great public edifice 
within the city. The wall was then repaired, 
the day passed away, the night came on, the 
gates were shut, and the curiosity and wonder 
of the people within being gradually satisfied, 
they at length dispersed to their several hoirif>tJ 
and retired to rest. At midnight the uncoii 
scions effigy stood silent and alone where its 
worshipers had left it, while the whole pop 
Illation of the city were sunk in slumber, ex 
cept the sentinels who had been stationed ai 
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asua] to keep guard at the gates, or to watcb 
iipon tlie towers and battlements above them. 

In the mean time the Greek fieet, which bad 
lailed away under pretense り f finally aban 
ioniug the country, had proceeded only to the 
island of Tenedos, which was about a league 
from the shore, and there thej had concealed 
themselves during the day. As soon as night 
came on thej returned to the main land, and 
disembarking with the utmost silence and se- 
crecy, tboy made their way back again under 
cover of the darkness, as near as they dared 
to come to the gates of the city. In the mean 
time Sinoii had arisen stealthily from the 
sleep which he had feigned to deceive those 
to whose charge he had been committed, and 
creeping cautiously tbrougli the streets he 
repaired to the place where the wooden horse 
had been deposited, and there opened a secret 
door in the side of the iuiagu, and liberated a 
band of armed ami desperate men who had 
jeen concealed within. These raei ， as soon 
18 they had descended to the ground an J had 
Adjusted their aririor, rushed to the city walls, 
surprised and killed the sentinels and watch 
men, threw open the gates, and gave tlie whole 
body of their comrades that were lurking 
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outside the walls, in the silence and darknese 
of the night, an unobstructed admission. 

^neas was asleep in his bouse while these 
H lings were transpiring. The house where he 
J red was iu a retired and quiet situation, bm 
lie was awakened from his sleep by distant 
outcries and din, and springing from his 
couch, and hastily resuming iiis dress, he as- 
cended to the roof of the house to ascertain 
the cause of the alarm. He saw flames as- 
cending from various edifices in the quarter 
of the city where the Greeks had come in. 
He listened. He could distinctly hear the 
shouts of men, and the notes of trumpets 
sounding the alarm. He immediately seized 
his armor and rushed forth into the streets, 
arousing the inhabitants around him from 
their slumbers by his shouts, and calling upon 
them to arm themselves and follow him. 

In the midst of this excitement, there sud- 
denly appeared before him, coming from the 
scene of the conflict, a Trojan friend, named 
Pantheus, who was hastening away from the 
danger, perfectly bewildered with excitement 
and agitation. He was leading with him his 
little son, who was likewise pale with terror, 
ifineas asked Pantheus what had happened 
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l^antLeus in reply explained to him in hurried 
iiid broken words, that armed men, treacher- 
)U8ly concealed within the wooden Lorse, had 
Bsued forth from their concealment, and had 
opened the gates of the city, and let tho 
^hole horde of tlieir ferocious and desperate 
enemies in ； that the sentinels and guards 
who bad been stationed at the gates had been 
killed ； and that the Greek troops had ful】 
possession of the city, and were barricading 
the streets and setting fire to the buildings on 
every side. " All is lost," said he, " our cause 
is ruined, and Troy is no more." 

The announcing of these tidings filled 
iSneas and those who had joined him with a 
species of phrensy. They resolved to press 
forward into the combat, and there, n they 
must perish tLemselves, to carry down as 
many as possiole of their enemies with them 
to destruction. They pressed on, tnerefore, 
through the gloomy streets, guiding their wa} 
toward the scene of action by the glare of the 
ires upon the sky, and by the sounds of the 
Jisttent tumult and iin. 

They soon found themselves in the midst 
of scenes of dreadful terror and confusion, 一 
the scenes, in fact, which are usually exhib 
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ited in the midnight sacking of a city. They 
met with various adventures during the time 
(bat they continued their desperate but hope 
less resistance. They encountered a party of 
Greeks, and overpowered and slew them, and 
then, seizing the armor which their fallen ene- 
mies had worn, they disguised themselves in 
it, in hopes to deceive the main body of the 
Greeks by this means, so as to mingle among 
them unobserved, and thus attack and de- 
stroy such small parties as they might meet 
without being themselves attacked by the 
rest. They saw the princess Cassandra, the 
young daughter of king Priam, dragged away 
by Greek soldiers from a temple where she 
had sought refug.e. They immediately un- 
dertook to resci .e her, and were at once at- 
tacked both by the Greek party who had the 
princess in charge, and also by the Trojan 
soldiers, who shot arrows and dartB '； ' wd 
upon them from the roofs above, supposing, 
from the armor and the plumes which the} 
wore, that they were enemies. They saw 
Uie royal palace besieged, and the tortaist 
formed for scaling the walls of it. The tii 
mult and din, and the mghtful erlare (,i lurid 
flames by wh'ch the city was illuminated. 
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formed a scene of inconceivable confusion and 
terror. 

JEaesLQ watched the progress of the assault 
apon the palace from the top of certain lofty 
roofs, to which he ascended for the purpose. 
Here there was a slender tower, which bad 
been built for a watch-tower, and had been 
carried up to such a height that, from the 
BTimmit of it, the watchmen stationed there 
could survey all the environs of the city, and 
on one side look off to some distance over the 
sea. This tower ^neas and the Trojans who 
wero with him contrived to cut off at its base, 
and throw over upon the throngs of Grecians 
that were thundering at the palace gates be- 
below. Great numbers were killed by the 
falling ruins, and the tortoise was broken 
down. The Greeks, however, soon formed an- 
other tortoise, by means of which some of the 
soldiers scaled the walls, while others broke 
down the gates with battering rams and en- 
gines ； and thus the palace, the sacred and 
.ast remaining stronghold of the city, was 
throw 1 open to the ferocious and frantic 
horde of its assailants. 

The sacking of the palace presented an 
awful spectacle to the view of iEneas and his 
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companions, as they looked down upon it 
from the roofs and battlements around. Aa 
the walls, one after another, fell in under the 
resistless blows dealt by the engines that were 
brought against them, the interior hall?, and 
the most retired and private apartments, were 
thrown open to view ~ all illuminated by the 
glare of the surrounding conflagrations. 

Shrieks and wailing, and every other Bpecies 
of outcry that comes from grief, terror, and 
despair, arose from within ； and such specta 
tors as had the heart to look continuouslj 
upon the spectacle, could see wretched men 
running to and fro, and virgins clinging to 
altars for protection, and frantic mothers 
rainly endeavoring to fina hiding-places for 
themselves and their helpless children. 

Priam the king, who was at this time old 
iiid infirm, was aroused from his slumbers by 
the dreadful din, and immediately began to 
Beize bis armor, and to prepare himself for 
rushing into the fight. His wife, however, 
Hecuba, begged and entreated him to desist 
She saw that all was lost, and that any far- 
ther attempts at resistance would only exas 
perate their enemies, and render their own 
destruction the more inevitable She per 
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guaded the king, therefore, to give up his 
woapons and go with her to an altar, in one 
the courts of the palace, 一 a place which it 
•roula be sacrilege for their enemies to violate 
—and there patiently and submissively tti 
await the end. Priam yielded to the queen ，き 
solicitations, and went with tier to the place 
of refuge which she bad chosen ； 一 and the 
plan which they thus adopted, might very 
probably have been successful in saving 

t not been for an uDex 
隱 -— - V which suddenly inter- 

vened, and which led to a fatal result. While 
they were seati'd by the altar, in attitudes of 
submission and suppliance, they were sud 
denly aroused by the rushing toward them 
of one of their so is, who came in, wounded and 
bleeding from si me scene of combat, and pur- 
sued by angry a id ferocious foes. The spent 
and fainting wai rior sank down at the feet of 
his father and d other, and lay there dying 
and weltering in the blood which flowed from 
.116 wounds. Th ， aged king was aroused to 
madness at this i.pectacle. He leaped to his 
feet, seized a javelin, and thundering out at 
the same time tW' most 1 り ud and bitter impre^ 
sabTfOS against the murderers of his son, he 
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hurled the weapon toward them as they ad 
vanced. The javelin struck the shield of the 
loader of the assailants, and rebounded fron! 
it without producing any other effect than tc 
enrage still more the furious spirit which it 
was meant to destroy. The assailant rushed 
forward, seized the aged father by the hair, 
dragged him slipping, as he went, in the blood 
of his son, up to the altar, and there plunged 
a Bword into his body, burying it to the hilt, 
一 and then threw him down, convulsed and 
dying, upon the body of his dying child. 

Thus Pnam fell, and with him the last 
hope of the people of Troy. The city in full 
possession of their enemies, the palace and 
citadel sacked and destroyed, and the king 
Blam， they saw that there was nothing now 
left for which they had any wish to contend 
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Chapter V. 
The Flight of n b a s. 

yr^NEAS, from his station upon the battle- 
Z_Li ments of a neighboring edifice, wit- 
nessed the taking of the palace and the death 
of Priam. He immediately gave up all for 
lost, and turned his thoughts at once to the 
sole question of the means of saving himself 
and his family from impending destruction. 
He thought of his father, Anchises, who at 
this time lived with him in the city, and was 
nearly of the same age as Priam the king, 
whom he had just seen so cruelly slain. He 
thought of his wife too, whom he bad 】eft at 
home, and of his little son Ascanius, and lie 
began now to be overwhelmed with the ap- 
prehension, that the besiegers had found their 
way to his dwelling, and were, perhaps, at 
that very moment plundering and destroying 
it and perpetrating cruel deeds of violence 
and outrage upon his wife and family. He 
determined immediately to hasten home 
He 1" い l<('rj ju'oiuid to see who of b^s cow 
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paDKiiis remained with him. There was not 
one. They had all gone and left him alone. 
Some had leaped down from the battlements 
and made their escape to other parts of the 
city. Some had fallen in the attempt to leap, 
and had perished in the flames that were 
burning among the buildings beneath them. 
Others still had been reached by darts and 
arrows from below, and had tumbled head 
long from their lofty height into the street be 
neath them. The Greeks, too, had left that 
part of the city. When the destruction of 
the palace had been effected, there was no 
longer any motive to remain, and they had 
gone away# one band after another, with loud 
shouts of exultation and defiance, to seek new 
combats in other quarters of the city, ^neas 
listened to the sounds of their voices, as they 
gradually died away upon his ear. Thus, in 
one way and another, all had gone, and 
.£noa8 found himself alone. 

^neas contrived to find his way back safely 
tc the street, and then stealthily choosing hi 
way, and vigilantly watching against the dan- 
gers that surrounded him, he advanced cau- 
tiously among the ruins of the palace, in the 
direction toward his own home. Ho had no 看 
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proceeded far before he aaw a female Ugare 
lurking in ^he shadow of an altar near which 
he had to pasa. It proved to be the prinoesE. 
Helen 



Helen was a Grecian princess, formerly iha 
wife of MetKilaua, king of Sparta, but she had 
eloped from Greece some years before, with 
Paris, the son of Priam, king of Troy, and 
this elopement had been the whole cause of 
-the Trqan war. In, the first instance, Uea^ 
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laus, accompanied by another Grecian chief' 
tain, went to Troy and demanded that Helen 
ibould be gi^en up again to her proper hu8 
band. Paris refused to surrender her. Mene 
laus then returned to Greece and organized a 
grand expedition to proceed to Troy and re- 
capture the queen. This was the origin of the 
war. The people, therefore, looked upoD 
Helen as the cause, whether innocent or 
guilty, of all theii calamities. 

When ^neas, therefore, who was, as may 
well be supposed, in no very amiable or gentle 
temper, as he hurried along away from the 
smoking ruins of the palace toward his home, 
saw Helen endeavoring to screen herself from 
the destruction which she had been the means 
of bringing upon all that he held dear, he was 
aroused to a phrensy of anger against her, and 
determined to avenge the wrongs of his coun 
try by her destruction. "I will kill her," said 
he to himself, as he rushed forward toward 
the spot where she was concealed. " There is 
DO great glory it is true in wreaking ven 
geance on a woman, or in bringing her to the 
punishment which her crimes deserve. Still 
I will kill her, and I shall be commended for 
the deed. She shall not, after bringing 
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ruin upon us, escape herself, and go back 
to Greece in safety and be a queen there 
again." 

As JEneas said these words, rushing for 
ward at the same time, sword in hand, he was 
suddenly intercepted and brought to a stand 
by the apparition of his mother, the goddess 
Aphrodite, who all at once stood in the way 
before him. She stopped him, took him by 
the hand, urged him to restrain his useless 
anger, and calmed and quieted him with 
soothing words. " It is not Helen," said she, 
" that has caused the destruction of Troy. It 
is through the irresistible and irrevocable de- 
crees of the gods that the city has fallen. It 
is useless for you to struggle against inevita- 
ble destiny, or to attempt to take vengeance 
on mere human means and instrumentalities. 
Think n ひ more of Helen. Think of your fam- 
ily. Tour aged father, your helpless wife, 
your little son, ~ where are they ？ Even now 
while you are wasting time here in vain at 
tempts to take vengeance on Helen for what 
the gods have done, all that are near and deai 
to you are surrounded by ferocious enemies 
thirsting for their blood. Fly to them and 
save them. I shall accompany you, thoogt 
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unseen, and will protect you and them from 
every impending danger." 

As soon as Aphrodite had spoken these 
words she disappeared from view, ^ueas, 
follow ing her injunctions, went directly to- 
ward his home ； and he found as he passed 
along tbe streets that the way was opened foi 
him, by mysterious movements among the 
armed bands which were passing in every di 
rection about the city, in such a manner as to 
convince him that his mother was really ac- 
companying him, and protecting his way by 
her supernatural powers. 

When he reached home the first person 
whom he saw was Anchises his father. He 
told Anchises that all was lost, and that noth- 
ing now remained for them but to seek 
safety for themselves by flying to the moun- 
tains behind the city. But Anchises refused 
t > go. " You who are young," saia he, " and 
who have enough of life before you to b< 
STorth preserving, may fly. As for me I will 
lot attempt to save the little remnant that re 
jiaihs to me, to be spent, if saved, in raiserar 
ble exile. If the powers of heaven had in- 
tended that I should have lived any longer, 
th ひ y would have spared my native city, ~ my 
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only home. You may go yourselves, but 
Leave me here to die." 

In saying these words Anchises turned 
away in great despondency, firmly fixed, 
apparently, in his determination to remain 
and share the fate of the city. ^^Eneas and 
Creasa his wife joined their entreaties in urg 
ing him to go away. But he would not be 
persuaded, ^neas then declared that he 
would not go and leave his father. If one 
was to die they would all die, he said, togeth 
er. He called for his armor and began to 
put it on, resolving to go out again into the 
streets of the city and die, since he must die, 
in the act of destroying his destroyers. 

He was, however, prevented from carrying 
this determination into effect, by Creusa's in 
tervention, who fell down before him at the 
threshold of the door, almost frantic with ex- 
citement and terror, and holding her little 
son Ascanius with one arm, and clasping her 
hnsband's knees with the other, she begged 
him not to leave them. "Stay and save is,' 
said she ； " do not go and throw your life 
away. Or, if you will go, take us with you 
that we may all die together." 

The conflict of impulses and passions in thu 
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！ mliappy family continued for some time 
longer, but it ended at last in the yielding of 
AncJiises to the wishes of the rest, and they 
all resolved to fly. In the mean time, the 
noise and uproar in the streets of the city, wero 
drawing nearer and nearer, and the light of 
the burning buildings breaking out continu- 
ally at Dew points in the progress of the con- 
flagration, indicated that no time was to be 
lost. JEneaa hastily formed his plan. His 
father was too old and infirm to go himself 
through the city. ^Eneas determined there- 
fore to carry him upon his shoulders. Little 
Ascanius was to walk along by his side. 
Creusa was to follow, keeping as close as pos- 
sible to her husband lest she should lose hiin 
in the darkness of the night, or in the scenes 
of uproar and confusion through which they 
would have to pass on the way. The domes- 
tics of the family were to escape from the city 
by different routes, each choosing his own, in 
order to avoid attracting the attention of theii 
suemies ； and when once without the gates 
Ihey were all to rendezvous again at a cer- 
tain rising ground, not far from the city, 
which, ^neas designated to them by means 
of an old deserted temple which marked the 
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spot, and a venerable cypress which grew 
there. 

This plan being formed the party imme 
Jiately proceeded to put it in execution 
^noas spread a lion's skin over his shoulders 
to make the resting-place more easy for his 
father, or perhaps to lighten the pressure of 
the heavy burden upon his own limbs An- 
chises took what were called the household 
gods, in his hands. These were sacred images 
which it was customary to keep, in those days, 
in every dwelling, as the symbol and embodi- 
ment of divine protection. To save these 
images, when every tiling else was given up 
for lost, was always the object of the last des- 
perate effort of the husband and father, 
^neas in this case asked his father to take 
these images, as it would have been an impi- 
ety for him, having come fresh from scenes 
of battle and bloodshed, to have put his hand 
upon them, without previously performing 
some ceremony of purification. Ascanius 
took hold of his father's hand. Creusa fol 
lowed behind. Thus arranged they sallieo 
furth from the house into the streets 一 all dark 
and gloomy, except bo far as they received a 
partial and inconatant light from the flames 
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of the distant conflagrations, which glared ir 
the sky, and flashed sometimes upon battle 
ments and towers, and upon the tops of loftj 
dwellings. 

JEneas pressed steadily on, though in a 
state continually of the highest excitement 
and apprehension. He kept stealthily along 
wherever he could find the deepest shadows, 
under walls, and through the most obscure 
and the narrowest streets. He was in con- 
stant fear lest some stray dart or arrow should 
strike Anchises or Creusa, or lest some band 
of Greeks should come suddenly upon them, 
in which case he knew well that they would 
all be cut down without mercy, for, loaded 
down as he was with his burden, he would 
be entirely unable to do any thing to de- 
fend either himself or them. The party, how- 
ever, for a time seemed to escape all these 
iangers, but at length, just as they were ap 
preaching the gate of the city, and began U 
think that they were safe, they were suddei 1} 
alarmed by a loud uproar, and by a rush ot 
men which came in toward them from sriiu 
streets in that quarter of the city, and threat 
ened to overwhelm them. Anchises was 
greatljr alarmed. He saw the gleaming 
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weapons of the Greeks who were rushing to- 
ward them, and he called out to ^£neas to 
fly faster, or to turn off some other way, in 
order to escape the impending danger, ^^neas 
was terrified by the shouts and uproar which 
he heard, and his mind was for a moment con- 
fused by the bewildering influences of the 
scene. He however hurried forward, running 
this way and that, wherever there seemed the 
best prospect of escape, and often embarrassed 
and retarded in his flight by the crowds of 
people who were moving confusedly in all 
directions. At length, however, he succeed- 
ed in finding egress from the city. He press 
ed on, without stopping to look behind him 
till he reached the appointed place of rendez- 
vous on the hill, and then gently laying down 
his harden, he looked around for Creusa. She 
was nowhere to be seen. 

JSneas was in utter consternation, at find- 
ing that his wife was gone. He mourned and 
lamented this dreadful calamity with loud ex- 
clamations of grief and despair ； then reflect 
ing that it was a time for action and not for 
idle grief, he hastened to conceal his father 
and Ascanius in a dark and winding valley be- 
hind the hill, and leaving them there under 

H 
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the charge of his domestics, he hastened tacb 
t ) the citv to see if Creusa could be found. 

lie amied himself completely before he 
went, being in his desperation determined to 
encounter every danger in his attempts to find 
and to recover his beloved wife. He went 
directly to the gate from which he had come 
out, and re-entering the city there, he began 
to retrace, as well as he could, the way that 
he had taken in coming out of the city- 
guiding himself as he went, by the light of 
the flames which rose up here and there from 
the burning buildings. . 

He went on in this way in a desperate state 
of agitation and distress, searching everywhere 
but seeing nothing of Creusa. At length he 
thought it possible that she had concluded, 
when she found herself separated from him. 
to go back to the house, as the safest place of 
refuge for her, and he determined, accord 
ingly, to go and seek her there. This was his 
last hope, and most cruelly was it disappointed 
when he came to the place of his dwelling. 

He found his house, when he arrived neai 
the spot, all in flames. The surrounding 
builaings were bumiug too, and the streets Id 
the neighborhood were piled up with furni- 
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tnre and goods which the wretched inmates 
of the dwellings had vainly endeavored to 
gave. These inmates themselves were stand 
ing around, distracted with grief and terror, 
and gazing hopelessly upon the scene of dev- 
astation before them. 

.^neas saw all these things at a glance, and 
Immediately, in a frenzy of excitement, began 
to call out CreuBa's name. He went to and 
fro among the groups Burrounding the fire, 
caUing for her in a frantic maimer, and im 
ploring all whom he saw to give him some 
tidings of her. All was, however, in vain. 
She could not be found, .^neas then went 
roaming about through other portions of the 
city, seeking her everywhere, and inquiring 
for her of every person whom he met that had 
the appearance of being a friend. His sus- 
pense, however, was terminated at last by hie 
suddenly coming upon au apparition of the 
spirit of Creiisa, which rose before him in a 
solitary part of the city, and arrested his pro 
gress. The apparition was of pretematura< 
size, and it stood before bim in bo ethereal 
and shadow-like a form, and the features 
beamed upon him with so calm and placid 
and benignant an expression, as convinced 
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liim that the vision was not of this world 
iEneas saw at a glance that Creusa's earth む 
•orrows and sufferings were ended forever. 

At first he was shocked and terrined at the 
spectacle. Creusa, however, endeavored to 
calm and quiet him by soothing words. "Mj 
dearest husband," said she, " do not give way 
thus to anxiety and grief. The events which 
have befallen us, have not come by chance. 
They are all ordered by an overruling provi 
dence that is リ mnipotent and divine. It was 
predetermined by the decrees of heaven that 
you were not to take me with you in your 
flight. I have learned what your future des- 
tiny is to be. There is a long period of ^ weary 
wandering before you, over the ocean and on 
the land, and you will have many aimculties, 
dangers, and trials to incur. You will, how- 
ever, be conducted safely through them all, 
and will in the end find a peaceful and happj 
home on the backs of the Tiber. There yoo 
will found a new kingdom ； a princess is even 
now provided for you there, to become youi 
bride. Cease then to mourn for me ； rather 
rejoice that I did not fall a captive into the 
hands of our enemies, to be carried away into 
Greece and made a slave. I am free, and yon 
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must not lament my fate. Farewell. Love 
ABcanius for my sake, and watch over him and 
protect him as long as you live." 

Having spoken these words, the vision 
gan to disappear. JSneas endeavored to 
clasp the beloved image in his arms to retain 
it， but it was intangible and evanescent, and, 
before he could speak to it, it was gone, and 
he was left standing in the desolate and 
gloomy street alone. He turned at length 
slowly away; and solitary, thoughtful and 
sad, he went back to the gate of the city, and 
thence out to tlie valley where he had con- 
cealed Anchises and his little son. 

He found them safe. The whole party 
then sought places of retreat among the glens 
and mountains, where they could remain 
concealed a few days, while JSneas and his 
companions could make arrangements for 
abandoning the country altogether. These 
arrangements were soon completed. As soon 
as tho Greeks had retired, so that they could 
come out without danger from their place of 
retreat, ^Gneas employed his men in building 
a number of small vessels, fitting them, as 
was usual in those days, both with saile and 
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Daring the progress of these preparations, 
frmall parties of Trojans were coming in co" 
tinually, day by day, to join him ； being 
JrawD successively from their hiamg- places 
among the mountains, by hearing that the 
Greeks had gone away, and that .^neas was 
gradually assembling the remnant of the Tro- 
jans on the shore. The numbers thus col- 
lected at ^neas's encampment gradually in- 
creased, and as JEneas enlarged and extended 
his naval preparations to correspond with the 
augmenting numbers of his adherents, lie found 
when he was ready to set sail, that he was at 
the head of a very respectable naval and 
military force. 

When the fleet at last was ready, he put a 
stock of provisions on board, and embarked 
his men, 一 taking, of course, Anchises and 
Ascanius with him. As soon as a favorable 
wind arose, the expedition set sail. As the 
veRsels moved slowly away, the decks were 
/OA^ered with men and women, who gazed 
mournfully at the receding shores, conscious 
that they were bidding a final farewell Ui 
their native land. 

The nearest country within reach in leaving 
the Trojan coast, was Thrace- ~ a country ly- 
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ing north of the Egean Sea, and of the Pro- 
pontis, being separated, in fact, in one part, 
fpxa the Trojan territories, only by the Het 
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lefipont;. ^neas turned his course northward 
toward this country, and, after a short voy- 
age, landed there, and attempted to make a 
settlement. He vfos, however, prevented from 
lemaining l(mg, by a dreadful prodigy which 
he witaeesed there, and whidi induced him 
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to leave those shores very precipitously. The 
fxrodigy was this : 

Tbej had erected an altar on the shurni 
after they had landed, and were preparing to 
offer the sacrifices customary on such occa- 
•ioQfl, when jEneas, wishing to shade the altar 
with boughs, went to a myrtle bush which 
was growing near, and began to pull up the 
green shoots from the ground. To his aston- 
ishment and horror, he found that blood 
flowed from the roots whenever they were 
broken. Drops of what appeared to be hu- 
man blood would ooze from the ruptured part 
as he held the shoot in his band, and fall 
slowly to the ground. He was greatly terri- 
fied at this spectacle, considering it as some 
omen of very dreadful import. He imme- 
diately and instinctively offered up a prayer 
to the presiding deities of the land, that they 
would avert from him the evil influences, 
whatever they might be, which the omen 
seemed to portend, or that they would at leasl 
I5xplain the meaning of the prodigy. Aftei 
oiforing this prayer, he took hold of another 
•tern of the myrtle, and attempted to draw it 
from the ground, in order to see whether any 
obange in the appearances exhibited by the 
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prodigy had been effected by his prajer. At 
the instant, however, when the roots began tc 
p vo way, he heard a groan coining up from 
the ground below, as if from a person in suf- 
fering. Immediately afterward a voice, in a 
Qiournfol and sepulchral accent, began to beg 
liim to go away, and cease disturbing the re- 
pose of the dead. " What you are tearing 
and lacerating," said the voice, " is not a tree, 
but a man. I am Polydorus. I was killed 
by the king of Thrace, and instead of burial, 
have been turned into a myrtle growing od 
the shore." 

Polydorus was a Trojan princa He was 
the youngest Bon of Priam, and had been sent 
some years before to Thrace, to be brought 
up in the court of the Thracian king. He had 
been provided with a large supply of money 
and treasure when he left Troy, in order that 
all his wants might be abundantly supplied, 
and that he might maintain, during his ab- 
eence from borne, the position to which hia 
rank as a Trojan prince entitled him. Hia 
treasures, however, which had been provided 
for him by his father as his sure reliance fo' 
support and protection, became the occasion of 
hU rum ~ for the Thr&ci&n kiog, when he foua<} 
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that the war was going against the Trojans, 
and that Priam the father was slain, and tlie 
citj destroyed, murdered the helpless sod tc 
get possession of his gold. 

^neas and his companions were shocked tc 
bear this story, and perceived at once thai 
rhrace was no place of safety for them. They 
resolved immediately to leave the coast and 
seek their fortunes in other regions. They 
however, first, in secrecy and silence, but with 
great solemnity, performed those funeral rites 
for Polydorus which were considered in those 
ages essential to the repose of the dead. 
When these mournful ceremonies were ended 
they embarked on board their ships again and 
sailed away. 

After this, the party of ^neas spent many 
months in weary voyages from island to 
island, and from shore to shore, along the 
Mediterranean sea, encountering every ima- 
ginable difficulty and danger, and meetir g 
continually with the strangest and most ro 
mantic adventures. At one time they were 
misled by a mistaken interpretation of proph 
ecy to attempt a settlement in Crete ~ a green 
and beautiful island lying south of the 
Egean sea. They had applied to a sacred 
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oracle, which had its Beat at a certain coiise 
erated spot which they visited in the course of 
their progress southward through the Egeai 
9ea, asking the oracle to direct them where to 
go in order to find a settled home. The oracle, 
.11 answer to their request, informed tnem loat 
tLey were to go to the land that their ances- 
tors had onginally come from, before theii 
settlement in Troy. ^^Eneas applied to An 
chises to inform them what laud this was 
Anchises replied, that he thought it was Crete. 
There was an ancient tradition, he said, that 
Bome distinguished men among the ancestors 
of the Trojans had originated in Crete ； and 
he presumed accordingly that that was the 
land to which the oracle referred. 

The course of the little fleet was according 
ly directed southward, and in due time the 
expedition safely reached the island of Crete, 
and landed there. They immediately com 
menced the work of effecting a settlement. 
They drew the ships up upon the shore ； thej 
laid out a city ； they inclosed and planted 
fields, and began to build their houses. In a 
short time, however, all their bright prospects 
of rest and security were blighted by tlie 
breaking out of a dreadful pestilence among 
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them. Many died; others who still lived, 
were utterly prostrated by the effects of the 
iisease, and crawled about, emaciated and 
wretched, a miserable and piteous spectacle 
lo behold. To crown their misfortunes, a 
a^*eat drought came on. The grain which 
they had planted was dried np and killed in 
the fields ； and thus, in addition to the horrors 
of pestilence, they were threatened with the 
still greater horrors of famine. Their distress 
was extreme, and they were utterly at a loss 
to know what to do. 

In this extremity Anchises recommended 
that they should send back to the oracle to 
inquire more particularly in respect to the 
meaning of the former response, in order to 
ascertain whether they had, by possibility, 
misinterpreted it， and made their settlement 
on the wrong ground. Or, if this was not the 
case, to learn by wnat other error or fault they 
bad displeased the celestial powers, and 
brought upon themselves such terrible jiidg 
ments. JSneas determined to adopt this ad 
rice, but he was prevented from carrying his 
intentions into effect by the following occur 
ronce. 

One night he was lying upon his conch io 
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his dwelling, 一 so harassed by his anxieties 
iDd cares that he could not sleep, and revolving 
in his mind all possible plans for extricatiDg 
himself and his followers from the difficnltiei 
which environed them. The moon shone ii 
at the windows, and by the light of this lu 
minary he saw, reposing in their shrines Ib 
the opposite side of the apartment where he 
wds sleeping, the houseboia images wbicn he 
had rescued from the flames of Troy. As he 
looked upon these divinities in the still and 
ttolemn hour of midnight, oppressed with 
iiiixiety and care, one of them began to ad- 
dress him. 

" We are commissioned," said this super- 
natural voice, " bj Apollo, whose oracle you 
are intending to consult again, to give you the 
answer that you desire, without requiring yoy 
to go back to his temple. It is true that you 
have erred in attempting to make a settleinei t 
in Crete. This is not the land which is dea 
tined to be your home. You must leave theM 
fthoreB, and continue your voyage. The land 
which is destined to receive you is Italy, a 
land far removed from this spot, and your way 
to it lies over wide and boisterous seas. Dc 
not be discouraged, however, on this account. 
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or on account of the calamities which now im 
pond over you. You will be prospered in the 
and. You will reach Italy in safety, and there 
you will lay the foundations of a mighty em- 
pire, which in days to come wil】 extend its 
dominion far and wide among the nations of 
the earth. Take courage, then, and embark 
once more in your ships with a cheerful and 
confident heart. You are safe, and in the end 
all will turn out well." 

The strength and spirits of the desponding 
adventurer were very essentially revived hy 
this encouragement. He immediately pre- 
pared to obey the injunctions which had been 
thus aivmely communicated to him, and in a 
short time the half-built city was abandoned, 
and the expedition once more embarked on 
board the fleet and proceeded to sea. They 
met in their subsequent wanderings with a 
great variety of adventures, but it would ex- 
tend this portion of our narrative too far, to 
relate them all. They encountered a storm 
by which for three days and three nights thej 
were tossed to and fro, without seeing sim oi 
stars, and of course without any guidance 
whatever ； and during all this time they were 
in the most imminent danger of being over 
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vvlielmed and destroyed by the billows which 
rolled sublimely and frightfully around them 
At another time, having landed for rest and 
refreshment among a group of Grecian islands, 
they were attacked hy the ha/rpies, birds of 
prey of prodigious size and most offensive 
habits, and fierce and voracious beyond de- 
scription. The harpies were celebrated, in 
fact, in, many of the ancient tales, as a race 
of beings that infested certain shores, and 
often teased and tormented the mariners and 
adventurers that happened to come among 
them. Some said, however, that there was 
not a race of such beings, but only two or 
three in all, and they gave their names. And 
yet different narrators gave different names, 
among which were Aelopos, NicothoS, Ocy 
th€)€$, OcyposB, Celseno, AcholocI, and ASllo. 
Some said that the harpies had the faces and 
forms of women. Others described them as 
frightfully ugly ； but all agree in represent 
ing them as voracious beyond description, 
always greedily devouring every thing thai 
they could get within reach of their claws. 

These fierce monsters flew down upor 
JilDeas and his party, and carried away the 
food from off the table before them ； and erei 
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attacked the men themselves. The men llieD 
armed themselves with swords, secretly, and 
waited for the next approach of the harpies, 
intending to kill them, when they came near. 
But the nimble marauders eluded all theii 
blows, and escaped with their plunder as be- 
fore. At length the expedition was driven 
away from the island altogether, by these rav- 
enous fowls, and when they were embarking 
on board of their vessels, the leader of the 
harpies perched herself upon a rock overlook 
ing the scene, and in a human voice loaded 
^neas and his companions, as they went 
away, with taunts and execrations. 

The expedition passed one night in great 
terror and dread in the vicinity of Mount 
Etna, where they had landed. The awful 
eruptions of smoke, and flame, and burning 
lava, which issued at midnight from the sum- 
mit of the mountain, ~ the thundering sounds 
which they heard rolling beneath them, 
through the ground, and the dread winch was 
iuspired in their minds by the terrible 'dod 
Bters that dwelt beneath the mountains, as tnoy 
supposed, and fed the fires, all combir ed to 
impress them with a sense of unutterable awe; 
and as soon as the light of the morning eo 
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abled tbem t" resume their course, they ma Je 
all haste to get away from so appalling a scene. 
At another time tliey touched upon a coaat 
^tiich was inliabited by a race of one-eyed 
giants, 一 monsters of enormous magnitude and 
of remorseless cruelty. They were cannibals. 
一 feeding on the bodies of men whom they 
killed by grasping them in their hands and 
beating them against the rocks which formed 
the sides of their den. Some men whom one 
of these monsters, named Polyphemus, had 
shut up in his cavern, contrived to surprise 
their keeper in his sleep, and though thej 
were wholly unable to kill him on account of 
his colossal magnitude, they succeeded in put - 
ting out his eye, and ^neas and his com- 
panions saw the blinded giant, as they passed 
along the coast, wading in the sea, and batu 
ing his wound. He was guiding his footsteps 
as he walked, bv means of the trunk of a tall 
pine which served him for a staff. 

At length, however, after the lapse of 3 
long period of time, and after meeting witli a 
great variety of adventures to which we can 
not even here allude, j£nea8 and his party 
reached tLe shores of Italy, at the point which 
by divine intimations had been pointed out 
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to tli*ini as the place where thej were to 
.and.* 

The story of the life and adventures of 
JSneas, which we have given in this and Id 
the preceding chapters, is a faithful summary 
of the narrative which the poetic historians 
of those days recorded. It is, of course, not 
to be relied upon as a narrative of facts ； but 
it is worthy of very special attention by every 
cultivated mind of the present day, from the 
fact, that such is the beauty, the grace, the 
melody, the inimitable poetic perfection with 
which the story is told, in the language in 
which the original record stands, that the nar- 
rative has made a more deep, and wide 
spread, ana lasting impression upon the hu- 
man mind than any other narrat i i^e に rha ド 
chat --©r was penned. 
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Chaptbb VL 
The Landing in L atium. 

1AT1UM was the name given to an ancient 
J province of Italy, lying south of the Ti- 
ber. At the time of w^neas's arrival upon the 
coast it was an independent kingdom. The 
name of the king who reigned over it at this 
period was Latiuus. 

Tbe country on the banks of the Tiber, 
where the city of Rome afterward arose, was 
then a wild bi^b picturesque rural region, cou- 
fiisting of bills and valleys, occupied by shep- 
herds and husbandmen, but with nothing 
upon it whatever, to mark it as the site of a 
city. The people that dwelt in Latiuin were 
shcpho'ds and herdsmen, though there was a 
cuusiderabic band uf warriors under the com- 
mand uf tlio king. The inhabitants of the 
country wei*e uf Greek origin, aud they ha(i 
brought with lliem from Greece, when the; 
colonized tlio country, such rude arts as were 
theu known. They had the use of Uadmas'a 
letters, for writing, so far as writing was em 
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ployed at all in those early days. They were 
skillful in making such weapons of war, and 
Buch simple instruments of music, as were 
known at the time, and they could erect build- 
ings, of wood, or of stone, and thus oon- 
Btruct^d such dwellings as they needed, in theii 
towns, and walls and citadels for defence. 

^neas brought his fleet into the mouth of 
the Tiber, and anchored it there. He him- 
self, and all his followers were thoroughly 
weary of their wanderings, and hoped tha, 
they were now about to land where they 
should find a permanent abode. The number 
of ships and men that had formed the expedi 
tion at the commencement of t\\fi voyage, was 
very large ； but it bad been considerably di- 
minished by the various misfortunes and acci- 
dents incident to such an enterprise, ana the 
remnant that was left longed ardently for rest. 
Some of the ships took fire, and were burned 
at their moorings in the Tiber, immediately 
after the arrival of the expedition. It was 
said that they were set on fire by the wi res 
and mothers belonging to the expedition, 一 
who wished, oy destroying the ships, tx) ren- 
der it impossible for the fleet to go to sea 
again. 
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However this may be, .tineas was very 
strongly disposed to make the beautiful region 
f^hich he now saw before him, his final homf^ 
Fhe country, in every aspect of it, was allnr- 
ng in the highest degree. Level plains, yk 
ried here and there by gentle elevations, ex- 
tended around him, all adorned with groves 
and flowers, and exhibiting a luxuriance in 
the verdure of the grass and in the foliage of 
the trees that was perfectly enchanting to the 
Bea-weary eyes of his company of ms riners. 
In the distance, blue and beautiful moi ntains 
bounded the horizon, and a soft, wan. . sum- 
mer haze floated over the whole scene bath- 
ing the landscape in a rich mellow Ii;;ht pe 
culiar to Italian skies. 

As soon as the disembarkation was e Fected, 
lines of encampment were marked o は， at a 
suitable place on the shore, and such simple 
fortifications as were necessary for def ance in 
such a case, were thrown up. ^d&ab dis- 
patched one party in boats to explore he va- 
rious passages and channels which for .led the 
mouth of the river, perhaps in orde ' to be 
prepared to make good his escape 8 ^ain, to 
sea, in case of any sudden or extra( rainary 
danger. Another party were emp】）yed is 
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ereciing altars, and preparing lor sacrifices 
and otlior religious celjbrations, designed on 
the part oi 丄ぉ neas to propitiatv3 thj dviiiios of 
the place, and to inspire his men with reli- 
gious confidence and trust. He also imme- 
diately proceeded to organize a party of re- 
connoiterers who were to proceed into the in- 
terior, to explore the country ana to commu- 
nicate with the inhabitants. 




Map of Latium. 
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The party of reconuoitererB thus sent oat 
tollowed up the banks of the river, and made 
excursions in various directions across the 
fields and plains. They found that the coup 
try was everywhere verdant and beautiful, 
and that it was covered in the interior with 
scattered hamlets and towns. They learned 
the name of the king, and also that of the city 
which he made his capitol. Latinus himself 
at the same time, beard the tidings of the ar- 
rival of these strangers. His first impulse 
was immediately to make an onset upon them 
with all his forces, and drive them away from 
his shores. On farther inquiry, however, he 
learned that they were in a distressed and 
suffering condition, and from the descriptions 
which were given him of their dress and de 
meanor be concluded that they were Greeks. 
This idea awakened in his mind some appre- 
bension ； for the Greeks were then well known 
throughout the world, and were regarded 
everywhere as terrible enemies. Bcsiaes hie 
fears, his pity and compassion were awakened, 
tXK), in some degree ； and he was on the whole 
for a time quite at a loss to know what conrse 
to pursue in respect to the intruders. 

Ill the jnem time ぶ neas concluded to aeQcj 
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as embassy to Latinus to explain the circutn 
itances under which he had been induced tc 
'and 80 large a party on the Italian coast 
Ele accordingly designated a considerable 
number of men to form this embassy, and 
giving to some of the number his instructions 
ab to what they were to say to Latinus, he 
committed to the hands of the others a large 
Qumber of gifts which they were to carry and 
present to him. These gifts consisted of weap- 
ons elaborately finished, vessels of gold or 
silver, embroidered garments, and such othei 
articles as were customarily employed in 
those days as propitiatory offerings in such 
emergencies. The embassy when all was ar 
ranged proceeded to the Latian capital. 

When they came in sight of it they found 
that it was a spacious city, with walls around 
it, and turrets and battlements within, rising 
here and there above the roofs of the dwel- 
lings. Outside the gates a portion of the 
population were assembled busily engaged in 
fames, and in various gymnastic and equcs 
trian performances. Some were driving fu- 
riously in chariots around great circles marked 
out for the course. Others were practicing 
feats of horsemanship, or running ra^es n]:>OD 
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fleet chargers. Others still woro practicing 
with darts, or bows and arrows, or javelins ； 
either to test and improve their individual 
お 11， or else to compete with each other for 
victory or for a prize. The embassadore 
paased when they came in view of this scene, 
and waited until intelligence could be sent in 
to file monarch, informing him of their ar- 
nval. 

Latinus decided immediately to admit the 
- embassy to an audience, and they were ac- 
cordingly conducted into the city. They were 
led, after entering by the gates, through va- 
rious streets, until they came at length to a 
large public edifice, which seemed to be, at 
the same time, palace, senate-house, and cita- 
aei. There were to be seen, in the avenues 
which led to this edifice, statues of old war 
riors, and various other martial decorations. 
There were many old trophies of former vic- 
tories preserved here, such as arms, and char- 
iots, and prows of ships, and crests, and great 
bolts and bars taken from the gates of coii- 
qjaered cities, ~ all old, war-worn, and now 
useless, but preserved as memoriah of brav 
ery and conquest. The Trojan embassy, pasfr 
ing through and among these trophies, as tlie> 
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stood or hung in the halls and vestibules of 
the palace, were at length ushered into the 
presence of Latinus the king. 

Here, after the usual ceremonies of intro- 
duction were performed, they delivered the 
message which ^neas bad intrusted to them. 
They declared that they Lad not landed on 
Latinus's shore with any hostile intent. Thej 
had been driven away, they said, from tbeii 
own homes, by a series of dire calamities, 
which had ended, at last, in the total destruc- 
tion of their native city. Since then they 
had been driven to and fro at the mercy of 
the winds and waves, exposed to every con 
ceivable degree of hardship and danger. 
Their landing finally in the dominions of La 
tinus in Italy, was not, they confessed, wholly 
undesigned, for Latium had been divinely 
indicated to them, on their way, as the place 
destined by the decrees of heaven for thei) 
final home. Following these indications, thej- 
had sought the shores of Italy and the mouthe 
of the Tiber, and having succeeded In reach- 
ing them, had landed ； and now ぶ neas, tlioii 
commancler, desired of the king that he would 
allow them to settle in his land m peace, and 
that be would set apart a portion of his tem 
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tory for them, and give them leave to build a 
city. 

The effect produced upon the mind of La- 
turns by the appearance of these embassadors, 
and by the communication which they made 
to him, proved to be highly favorable. He 
received the presents, too, which they had 
brought him, in a very gracious manner, and 
appeared to be much pleased with them. He 
had heard, as would seem, rumors of the de 
struction of Troy, and of the departure of 
iEneas's squadron ； for a long time had been 
consumed by the wanderings of the expedi- 
tion along the Mediterranean shores, so that 
some years had now elapsed since the de- 
struction of Troy and the first sailing of the 
fleet. In a word, Latinus soon determined to 
accede to the proposals of his visitors, and he 
concluded with ^neas a treaty of alliance 
and friendship. He designated a spot where 
the new city might be built, and all things 
were thus amicably settled. 

There was one circumstance which exerted 
% powerful influence in promoting the estab- 
lishment of inendly relations between Latinus 
and the Trojans, and that was, that Latinus 
was engaged, at the time of ^Eneas's arrival, 
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in a war with the Butulians, a nation that 
inhabited a country lying south of Latinm 
iud on the coast. Latiuus thought that bj 
making the Trojans his friends, he should be 
able to enlist them as his auxiliaries in (hia 
war. ^neas made no objection to this, and 
it was accordingly agreed that the Trojans, 
in return for being received as friends, and 
allowed to settle in Latium, were to join with 
their protectors in defending the country, and 
were especially to aia them in prosecuting 
the existing war. 

In a short time a still closer alliance was 
formed between ^neas and Latiuus, an alli- 
ance which in the end resulted in the acces- 
sion of ^neas to the throne of Latinus. Lati- 
uus had a daughter named Lavinia. She was 
an only child, and was a princess of extraor- 
dinary merit and beauty. The name of the 
queen, her mother, the wife of Latinus, was 
Amata. Amata had intended her daughter 
k be the wife of Turnus, a young prince of 
great character and promise, who had beoE 
bi ought up in Latinus's court. Tunius was, 
ir fact, a distant relative of Amata, and tlw 
plan of the queen was that he should marry 
Layinia, and in the end succeed with her. t< 
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the throne of Ijatinus. Latinus himself had 
not entered into this scheme ； and when clos 
ing Ilia negotiations with JSneas, it seemed to 
him that it would be well to seal and secure 
he adherence of .^Eneas to his cause by offer- 
ing him his daughter Lavinia for his bride 
iEneas was very willing to accede to this pro- 
posal. What the wishes of Lavinia herself 
were in respect to the arrangement, it is not 
very well known; nor were her wisnes, ac- 
cording to the ideas that prevailed in those 
times, of any consequence whatever. The 
plan was arranged, and the nuptials were sood 
to be celebrated. Turnus, when he found 
that he was to be superseded, left the court 
of Latinus, and went away out of the country 
in a rage. 

.^Eueas and his followers seemed now to 
have come to the end of all their troubles. 
They were at last happily established in a 
fruitful land, surrounded by powerful inends, 
ana about to enter apparently upon a long 
career of peaceful and prosperous industry. 
They immediateh engaged with great ardoi 
in the work of building their town. ^Eneac 
aad intended to have named it Troy, in com- 
meiDoration of the ancient city now no mom 
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But, in view oi his approaching marriage with 
Lavinia, he determined to change this design, 
and, in honor of her, to name the new capital 
Lavinium. 

The territory which had been assigned tc 
the Trojans by Latinos was in the south-west- 
ern part of Latiuin, near the coast, and of 
course it was on the confines of the country 
of the Kutulians. Tumu8, when he left 
Latium, went over to the Rutulians, deter- 
mining, in his resentment against Latinus for 
having given Lavinia to his rival, to join them 
in the war. The Rutulians made him their 
leader, and he soon advanced at the head of 
a great army across the frontier, toward the 
new city of Lavinium. Thus ^neas found 
himself threatened with a very formidable 
danger. 

Nor was this all. For just before the com 
mencement of the war with Turaus, an ex- 
traordinary train of circumstances occurred 
ftbich resulted in alienating the Latins them- 
selves from their new ally, a/id in lea^isg 
^Eneas consequently to sustain the shock of 
the contest with Turnus and his Rutuliune 
alone. It would naturally be supposed that 
the alliance between Latinus and ^neas 
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would not be very favorably regarded by the 
common people of Latium. They would, on 
the other hand, naturally look with much 
jealousy and distrust on a company of foreign 
intr ひ (lers, admitted by what they would be 
very likely to consider the capricious partial- 
ity of their king, to a share of their country. 
This jealousy and distrust was, for a time, 
suppressed and concealed ； but the animosity 
only acquired strength and concentration by 
being restrained, and at length an event oc- 
curred which caused it to break forth with 
uncontrollable fury. The circumstances were 
these : 

There was a man in Latium named Tyr- 
rheus, who held the office of royal herdsman. 
He lived in his hut on some of the domains 
of Latinns, and had charge of the flocks and 
herds belonging to the king. He had two 
sons, and likewise a daughter. The daughter's 
name was Sylvia. The two boys had one day 
succeeded in making prisoner of a young stag, 
which they found in the woods with its mother. 
【t was extremely young when they captured 
it, and they brought it home as a great prize 
They fed it with milk until it was old euougli 
to take other food, and as it grew up accu» 
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tomed to their hands, it was very tame and 
docile, and became a great favorite with a】I 
the family. Sylvia loved and played witli i ま 
continually. She kept it always in trim oy 
washing it in a fountain, and combing and 
smoothing its hair, and she amused herself by 
adorning it with wreaths, and garlands, and 
Buch other decorations as her sylvan resources 
could command. 

One day when Ascaniue, ^neas's son, who 
had now grown to be a young man, and who 
seems to have been characterized by a full 
share of the ardent and impulsive enersry be- 
longing to his years, was returning from the 
chase, he happened to pass by the place 
where the herdsman lived. Ascanius was fol- 
lowed by his dogs, and he had his bow and 
arrows in his hand. As he was thus passing 
along a copse of wood, near a brook, the dogs 
came suddenly upon Sylvia's stag. The con- 
fiding animal, unconscious of any danger, bad 
strayed away from the herdsman's grounds tc 
tnis grove, and had gone down to the brooi 
to annk. The dogs immediately sprai g upon 
him, in full cry. Ascanius followed, drawing 
at the same time an arrow from his quiver 
and fitting it to the bow. As soon as he came 
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in sight of the stag, he let fly his arrow. The 
arrow pierced the poor fugitive in the side, 
and inflicted a dreadful wound. It did not, 
however, bring him down. The stag bounded 
on down the valley toward his home, as if tc 
Bcek protection from Sylvia. He came rush- 
ing into the house, marking his way with 
blood, ran to the covert which Sjlvia had pro 
dded for his resting-place at night, an し 
douching down there he filled the whole 
dwelling with piteous bleatiiigs and cries. 

As soon as Tyrrheus, the father of Sylvia, 
and the two young men, her brothers, knew 
who it was that had thus wantonly wounded 
their favorite, they were filled with indigna 
tion and rage. They went out and aroused 
the neighboring peasantry, who very easily 
caught the spirit of resentment and revenge 
which burned in the bosoms of Tyrrheus and 
his sons. They armed themselves with clubs, 
firebrands, scythes, and such other rustic 
weapons as came to hand, and rushed forth, 
resolved to punish the overbearing insolence 
of their foreign visitors, in the most summary 
manner. 

In the mean time the Trojan youth, having 
heard the tidings of this disturbance, began U 
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gather hastily, but in great numbers, to defend 
Ascanius. The parties on both sides were 
boadstroDg, and highly excited ； and before 
any of the older and more considerate chief 
tains could interfere, a verv serious conflict 
ensued. One of the sons of Tyrrheus waa 
killed. He was pierced in the throat by an 
arrow, and fell and died immediately. Hia 
uame was Almon. He was but a boy, or at 
all events bad not yet arrived at years of ma- 
turity, and his premature and sudden death 
added greatly to the prevailing excitement. 
Another man too was killed. At length the 
conflict was brought to an end for the time 
but the excitement and the exasperation of 
the peasantry were extreme. They carried the 
two dead bodies in procession to the capital, 
to exhibit them to Latinus ； and they de- 
manded, in the most earnest and determined 
manner, that be should immediately make 
war upon the whole Trojan horde, and drive 
tnom back into the sea, whence they came. 

Latinus fouiid it extremely difficult to with 
stand this torrent. He remained firm for a 
time, and made every exertion in his power to 
quell the excitement and to pacify the minds 
>f his people. But all was in vain. Public 
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sentiment turned hopelessly against the Tro- 
jaDs, and MnesLS soon found himself shnt up 
li his city, surrounded with enemies, and left 
k*. his fate. Turnus was the leader of these foes. 

He, however, did not despair. Both parties 
began to prepare vigorously for war. ^neas 
himself went away with a few followers to 
Bome of the neighboring kingdoms, to get snc 
cor from them. Neighboring states are almost 
always jealous of each other, and are easily 
induced to take part against each other, when 
involved in foreign wars, ^neas found sev- 
eral of the Italian princes who were ready to 
aid him, and he returned to his camp with 
considerable reinforcements, and with prom- 
ises of more. The war soon broke out, and 
was waged for a long time with great deter- 
mination on both sides and with varied suc- 
cess. 

Latinns, who was now somewhat advanced 
in life, and bad thus passed beyond the period 
of ambition and love of glc ry, and who be- 
tides must have felt that the interests of his 
family were nuw indissolubly bound up in 
those of ^neas and Lavinia, watched the 
progress of the contest with a veiy uneasy and 
aiudoD^ mind. He found that for a time at 
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least it would be out of his power to do any 
thing effectual to terminate the war, so he al- 
lowed it to take its course, and contented him 
seit with waiting patiently, in hopes tlat aii 
occasion which would allow of his interposing 
with some hope of success, would sooner or 
later come. 

Such an occasion did come ； for after the 
war haa been prosecuted for some time it was 
found, that notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which the Trojans labored, they were 
rather gaining than losing ground. There 
were in fact some advantages as well as some 
disadvantages in their position. They formed 
a compact and concentrated body, while their 
enemies constituted a scattered population, 
spreading in a more or less exposed condition 
over a considerable extent of country. They 
had neither flocks nor herds, nor any other 
property for their enemies to plunder, wfailo 
the Kiitulians and Latins had great posses- 
eions, Doth of treasure in the towns and of 
rural produce in the country, so that when the 
Trojans gained the victory over them in any 
Bally or foray, they always came home laden 
with booty, as well as exultant in triumph and 
pride ； while if the Latins conquered the Tro- 
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jans in a battle, they had nothing but the 
empty honor to reward them. The Trojans, 
too, were hardy, enduring, and indomitable. 
The alternative with them was victory or de- 
struction. Their protracted voyage, and the 
long experience of hardships and suiferings 
which they had undergone, had inured them 
to privation and toil, so that they proved to 
the Latins and Rutulians to be very obstinate 
and formidable foes. 

At length, as usual in such cases, indica- 
tions gradually appeared that both sides be- 
gan to be weary of the contest. Latiuus 
availed himself of a favorable occasion which 
offered, to propose that embassadors should be 
«ent to ^neas with terms of peace. Turnus 
was very much opposed to any such plan. He 
was earnestly desirous of continuing to prose- 
cute the war. The other Latin chieftains re 
proached him then with being the cause of all 
the calamities which they were enduring, and 
urged the unreasonableness on his part of Uo- 
き iring any longer to protract the sufferings oi 
his unhappy country, merely to gratify hn* 
own private resentment and revenge. Turnus 
ought not any longer to ask, they said, that 
)thers should fight in his quarrel ； and tliejr 
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proposed that he should himself decide the 
question between him and JEneas, by chal 
lenging the Trojan leader to fight him in 
single combat. 

Latinus strongly disapproved of this propo- 
sal. He was weary of war and bloodshed, 
and wished that the conflict might wholly 
cease ； and be urged that peace should be 
made with ^neas, and that his original de- 
sign of giving him Lavinia for his wife should 
be carried into execution. For a moment 
Turnus seemed to hesitate, bat in looking to- 
wards Lavinia who, with Amata her mother, 
was present at this consultation, he saw, or 
thought he saw, in the agitation which she 
manifested, proofs of her love for him, and 
indications of a wish on her part that ne and 
not ^neas should win her for his bride. 

He accordingly without any farther hesita- 
fcioxx or delay agreed to the proposal of the 
counsellor. The challenge to single combat 
was given and accepted, and on the appointed 
lay the ground was marked out for the duel, 
and both armies were drawn up upon the field, 
to be spectators of the fight. 

After the usual preparations the conflict be* 
gan ； but, as frequently occurs in such casea 
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it was not long confined to the single pair of 
combatants with which it coma epced. Others 
were gradually drawn in, aud the duel be 
came in the end a general battle. .^Eneas aud 
the Trojans were victorious, and both jLatinua 
and Turnus were slain. This ended the war. 
tineas married Lavinia, and thenceforth 
reigned with her over the kingdom of Latium 
as its rightful sovereign. 

JEneas lived several years after this, ana 
has the credit, in history, of having managed 
the affairs of the kingdom in a very wise and 
provident manner. He had brought with him 
from Troy the arts and the learning of the 
Greeks, and these he introduced to his people 
BO as greatly to improve their condition. He 
introduced, too, many ceremonies of religious 
worship, which had prevailed in the countries 
from which he had come, or in those which 
he had visited in bis long voyage. These 
ceremonies became at last so firmly establish- 
ed among the religious observances of the 
Inhabitants of Latium, that they descended 
from generation to generation, and in subse- 
quent years exercised great influence, in 
modeling the religious faith and worship of 
the Roman people. They thus contiiiued to 
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be practiced for many ages, and, through the 
literature of the Romans, became subsequent' 
1 y known and celebrated tliroughout the whole 
"ivilized world. 

At length, in a war which ^neas was wag 
ing with the Rutulians, he was once, after a 
battle, reduced to great extremity of danger, 
and in order to escape from his pursuers he 
attempted to swim across a stream, and was 
drowned. The name of this stream was 
NumiciuB. It flowed into tbe sea a little north 
of Lavinium. It must have been larger in 
former times than it is now, for travelers who 
visit it at tbe present day say that it is now 
only a little rivulet, in which it would be 
almost impossible for any one to be drowned. 

The Trojan followers of ^^Eneas concealed 
his body, and spread the story among tbe 
people of Latium that he had been taken up 
to heaven. The people accordingly, having 
before considered their king as the son of a 
goddess, now looked upon him as himself 
divine. They accordingly erected altars U 
him in Latium and thenceforth worshiped 
him as a God. 
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Chapter VII. 
Rhba Silvia. 

RHEA SILVIA, the mother of RomuiUB, 
was a vestal virgin, who lived in the 
kingdom of Latium about four hundred years 
after the death of ^neas. A vestal virgin 
WBS a sort of priestess, who was required, like 
the nnns of modern times, to live in seclusion 
from the rest of the world, and devote their 
time wholly and without reserve to the ser- 
vices of religion. They were, like nuns, 
especially prohibited from all association and 
intercourse with men. 

.^neas himself is said to have founded the 
order of vestal virgins, and to have instituted 
the rites and services which were committed 
to their charge. Those rites and services were 
in honor of Vesta, who was the goddess oi 
Home. The fireside has been, in all ages and 
oonntries, the center and the symbol of home, 
and the worship of Vesta consisted, accord- 
ingly, of ceremonies designed to dignif}- and 
exalt the fireside in the estimation of the 
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people. Instead of the images and altars 
which were used in the worship of the other 
leities, a representation of a fire^stcmd was 
(nade, such as were used in the houses of those 
Jays ； and upon this sacred stand a fire was 
kept continually burning, and Tarious rites 
ana ceremonies were performed in connection 
with it, in honor of the domestic virtues and 
enjoyments, of which it was the type and 
symbol. 

These fire-stands, as used by the anciente, 
wrere very different from the fire-places of 
nodem times, which are recesses in cnimneys 
with flues above for the passage of the smoke. 
The household fires of the ancients were 
placed in the center of the apartment, on a 
hearth or supporter called the focus. This 
hearth was made sometimes of stone or brick, 
and sometimes of bronze. The smoke escaped 
above, through openings in the roof. This 
would seem, according to the ideas of the 
present day, a very comfortless arrangement; 
but it must be remembered that the climate 
ill those countries was mild, and there waa 
accordingly but little occasion for fire ； and 
then, besides, such were the habits of the 
peoplo at this period of the world, that not 
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only their pursuits and avocations, but far the 
greater portion of their pleasures, called them 
into the open air. Still, the fire-place was, 
with them as with us, the type and einbleiD 
of domestic life ； and accordingly, in paying 
divine bonore to Vesta, the goddess of Home, 
they set up dkfocua^ or fire-place, in her tem- 
ple, instead of an altar, and in the place of 
sacrifices they simply kept burning upon it 
a perpetual tire. 

The priestesses who had charge of tho fire 
were selected for this purpose when they were 
children. It was required that they should 
be from six to ten years of age. When chosen 
they were consecrated to the service of Vesta 
by the most solemn ceremonies, and as vir 
gins, were bound under awful penalties, to 
spotless purity of life. As the perpetual fire 
in the temple of Vesta represented the fire of 
the domestic hearth, so these vestal virgins 
represented the maidens by whom the domes- 
tic service of a household is perfonned ； and 
the life of seclusion and celibacy which was 
required of them was the emblem of the iu 
Qocence and purity which the institution of 
the family is expressly intended to guard 
The duties of the vestals were analogous ti 
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those of domestic maidens. They were to 
watch the fire, and never to allow it to go out 
rhe， were to perform various rites and cere* 
n mies connected with the worship of Veflta 
And to keep the interior of the temple and the 
shrines pure and clean, and the sacred vessels 
and utensils arranged, as in a well-ordered 
household. In a word, they were to be， in 
purity, in industry, id neatness, in order, and 
in patience and vigilance, the perfect imper- 
sonation of maidenly virtue as exhibited in its 
own proper field of duty at home. 

The most awful penalties were visited upon 
the head of any vestal virgin who was guilty 
of violating her vows. There is no direct evi- 
dence what these penalties were at this early 
period, but in subsequent years, at Rome, 
where the vestal virgins resided, the man who 
was guilty of enticing one of them away from 
her duty was publicly scourged to death is 
the Roman forum. For the vestal iierself, 
thus led away, a cell was dug beneath the 
ground, and vaulted over. A pit led down to 
this subterranean dungeon, entering it by one 
side. In the dungeon itself there was placed 
B. table, a lamp, and a little food. The desceiit 
was by a ladder which passed down througb 
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the pit. The place of this terrible preparation 
for punishment was near one of the gates of 
the citjr, and when all was ready the unhappy 
vestal was brought forth, at the head of a 
great public procession, ~ she herself being 
attended by her friends and relatives, all 
mourning and lamenting her fate by the way. 
The ceremony, in a word, was in all respects 
a funeral, except that the person who was to 
be buried was still alive. On arriving at the 
spot, the wretched criminal was conducted 
down the ladder and placed upon the couch 
in the cell The assistants who performed 
this service then returned ； the ladder was 
drawn up ； earth was thrown in until the pit 
was filled ； and the erring girl was left to her 
fate, which was, when her lamp had burned 
out, and her food was expended, to starve by 
slow degrees, and die at last in darkness and 
despair. 

If we would do full justice to the ancient 
founders of civilization and empire, we should 
probably consider their enslirinement of 
Vesta, and the contriving of the ceremonies 
and observances which were instituted in 
honor of her, not as the setting up of an idol 
Di false god, for worship, in the sense in 
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which Christian nations worship the spiritual 
and eternal Jehovah ― but rather as the em 
bodiment of an idea, 一 a principle, ~ as tho 
best means, in those rade ages, of attracting 
to it the general regard. 

Even in our own days, and in Christian 
lands, men erect a pole in honor of liberty, 
and surmount it with the image of a cap. 
And ii, instead of the cap, they were to place 
a carved effisry of liberty above, and to as- 
semble for periodical celebrations below, with 
games, and music, and banners, we should 
not probably call them idolaters. So Chris- 
tian poets write odes and invocations to Peace, 
to Disappointment, to Spring, to Beauty, in 
which they impersonate an idea, or a princi- 
ple, and address it in the language of adora- 
tion, as if it were a sentient being, possessing 
magical and mysterious powers. In the same 
manner, the rites aud celebrations of ancient 
times are not necessarily all to be considered 
as idolatry, and denounced as inexcusah]} 
wicked and absurd. Our fathers set up ai 
image in honor of liberty, to strengthen the 
influence of the love of liberty on the popular 
mind. It is possible that ^iieas looked upoD 
the subject in the same light, in erecting a 
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public fireside in honor of domestic peace 
aud happiness, and in designating maidens to 
《uard it with constant vigilance and with 
Bpotless purity. At all events, the institution 
exercised a vast and au incalculable power, 
* in impressing the minds of men, in those rude 

ages, with a sense of the sacredness of the 
domestic tie, and in keeping before their 
uiinds a high standard, in theory at least, ot 
domestic honor and purity. We must re- 
member that they had not then the word of 
God, nor any means of communicating to the 
minds of the people any general enlighten 
ment and instruction. They were obliged, 
therefore, to resort to the next best method 
which their ingenuity could devise. 

There were a great many very extraordinary 
rites and ceremonies connected with the ser- 
vice of the vestal altar, and many singular 
regulations for the conduct of it, the origin 
and design of which it would now be very 
difficult to ascertain. As has already been 
remarked, the virgins were chosen when verv 
fouTig, being, when designated to the office, 
not under six nor over ten years of age. Thej 
wero chosen bj the king, and it was necessary 
tliAt the candidate, besides the above-named 
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requisite in regard to age, should be in a 
perfect condition of soundness and health in 
respect to all her bodily limbs and members, 
and also to the faculties of her mind. It was 
required too that she should be the daughter 
of free and freebora parents, who had never 
been in slavery, and bad never followed any 
menial or degrading occupation ； and aW 
that both her parents should be living. Tl 
be an orphan was considered, it seems, ia 
some sense an imperfection. 

The service of the vestal virgins continued 
for thirty years; and when this period had 
expired, the maidens were discharged from 
their vows, and were allowed, if they chose, 
to lay aside their vestal robes, and the other 
emDiems of their office, and return to the 
world, with the privilege even of marrying, 
if they chose to do so. Though the lawB bow 
ever permitted this, there was a public senti 
ment against it， and it was seldom that anj 
of the vestal priestesses availed themuelvei 
of the privilege. They generally remained 
after their term of service had expired, in at- 
tendance at the temple, and died as they had 
liyea in the service of the goddess. 

One of the chief functions of the virg ins, in 
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their service in the temple, was to keep the 
sacred fire perpetually burning. This fire 
was never to go out, and if, by any neglect 
dn the part of the vestal in attendance, this 
was allowed to occur, the guilty maiden was 
punished terribly by scourging. The punish- 
ment was inflicted by the hands of the high- 
est pontifical officer of the state. The laws 
of the institution however evinced their high 
regard for the purity and modesty of the ves- 
tal maidens by requiring that the blows should 
bo administered in the dark, the sufferer hav- 
ing been previously prepared to receive them 
by being partially undressed by her female 
attendants. The extinguished fire was then 
rekindled with many solemn ceremonies. 

Rhea Silvia, the mother of Romulus, was, 
we repeat, a vestal virgin. She lived foui 
hundred years after the death of ^neas. 
During these four centuries, the kingdom 
had been governed by the descendants ol 
iEneas, generally in a peaceful and prosperous 
manner, although some difficulties occurred 
in the establishment of the succession imme- 
diately after ぷ neasV death. It will be re- 
membered that ^neas was drowned during 
the continuance of the war. He left one so^ 
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and perhaps others. The one who figured 
m >dt conspicuously in the subsequent history 
)f the kingdom, was Ascanius, the son who 
uad accompanied ^neas from Troy, and who 
had now attained to years of maturity. He, 
of course, on his father's death, immediately 
succeeded him. 

There was some question, however, wheth- 
er, after all, Lavinia herself was not entitled 
to the kingdom. It was doubtful, according 
to the laws and usages of those days, whether 
iEiieas held the realm in his own right, or as 
the husband of Lavinia, who was the daughter 
and heir of Latinus, the ancient and legiti 
mate king. Lavinia, however, seemed tc 
have no disposition to assert her claim. She 
Mras of a mild and gentle spirit ； and, besides, 
her health was at that time such as to lead 
her to wish for retirement and repose. She 
even had some fears for her personal safety, 
not knowing but that Ascanius would le bus 
picious and jealous of her on account of her 
e aims to the throne, and that he might be 
tempted to do her some injury. Her husband 
had been her only protector among the Tro 
jans, and now, since he was no more, and 
Another, who was in some sense her rival, had 
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risen to power, she naturally felt insecure 
She accordingly took the first opportunity to 
retire from Lavinium. She went away intc 
the forests in the interior of the country, with 
a very few attendants and friends, and con- 
cealed herself there in a safe retreat. The 
family that received and sheltered her, wa« 
that of Tjrrheus, the chief of her father's 
shepherds, whose children's stag Ascanius 
had formerly killed. Here, in a short time, 
she had a son. She determined to name him 
from his father ； and in order to commemorate 
his having been born in the midst of the wild 
forest scenes which surrounded her at the 
time of his birth, she called him in full, 
iEneas of the woods, or, as it was expressed 
in the language which was then used in La- 
tium, ^neas Silvius. The boy, when he grew 
up， was always known by tnis name in sub 
sequent history. 

And not only did he himself retain the 
name, but he transmitted it to his posterity . 
for all the kings that afterward descended 
from him, extending in a long line through a 
period of four hundred years, had the word 
Sylvius affixed to their names, in perpetual 
commemoration of the romantic birth of theii 
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ancestor. Rhea, the mother of Komulus, of 
whom we have already spoken, of and wliom 
we shall presently have occasion to speak still 
more, was Bhea SUvia, by reason of her hav- 
ing been by birth a princess of this royal 
line. 

Ascanius, in ^he mean time, on the death 
of his father, was for a time so engrossed in 
the prosecution of the war, that he paid but 
little attention to the departure of Lavinia. 
The name of the king of the Eutulians who 
fought against him was Mezentius. Mezen- 
tius had a son named Laiisus, and both father 
and son were personally serving in the army 
by which Ascanius was besieged in Lavinium. 
Mezentius had command in the camp, at the 
head-quarters of the army, which was at some 
distance from the city. Lausus headed ao 
advanced guard, which had established itself 
strongly at a post which they had taken near 
the gates. In this state of things, Ascaniua, 
one dark and stormy night, planne 1 a sortie. 
He organized a desperate body of followers, 
and after watching the flashes of lightning for 
a time, to find omens from them indicating 
success, he gave the signal. The gates were 
opened and the column of armed men sallied 
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forth, creeping noiselessly forward in the 
darkness and gloom, until they came to th^ 
encampment of Lausos. They fell upon this 
camp with an irresistible rush, and with ter- 
rific shouts and outcries. The whole detach 
tnent were taken entirely by surprise, and 
great numbers were made prisoners or slain. 
Lausus himself was killed. 

Excited by their victory, the Trojan soldiers, 
headed by Ascanius, now turned their course 
toward the main body of the Kutulian army. 
Mezentius had, however, in the mean time, 
obtained warning of their approach, and when 
they reached his camp be was ready to re- 
treat, lie fled with all his forces toward the 
mountains. Ascanins and the Trojans fol- 
lowed him. Mezentius baited and attempted 
to fortify himself on a bill. Ascanius but 
rounded the hill, and soon* compelled his ene- 
mies to come to terms. A treaty was made, 
and Mezentius and his forces soon after with- 
3rew from the country, leaving Ascanius and 
Latinm in peace. 

Ascanius then, after having in some degree 
settled his affairs, began to think of Lavinia. 
In fact, the Latian portion of his subjects 
Boemed disposed to nmrmur and complain, at 
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her having been compelled to withdraw from 
Lei own paternal kingdom, in order to leave 
the throne to the occupancy of the son of a 
stranger. Some even feared that she had 
come to some liana, or that Ascanius might 
in the end put her to death when time had 
been allowed for the recollection of her to pass 
In some degree from the minds of men. So 
the public began generally to call for La- 
vinia, 8 return. 

Ascanius seems to have been well disposed 
.0 do justice in the case, for he not only sought 
out Lavinia and induced her to return to the 
capital with her little son, but he finally con- 
cluded to give up Lavinium to her entirely, as 
her own rightful dominion, while he went 
away and founded a new city for himself. He 
accordingly explored the country around for 
a favorable site, and at length decided apoD 
a spot nearly north of Lavinium, and not manj 
miles distant from it. The place which he 
marked out for the walls of the city was af 
the foot of a mountain, on a tract of somewhat 
elevated ground, which formed one of the 
lower declivities of it. The mountain, rising 
abruptly on one side, formed a sure defense 
on that side : on the other side was k small 
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lake, of clear and pellucid water. In front, 
aud somewhat below, there were extended 
plains of fertile land. Ascanius, after having 
ietermined on this place as the site of his in 
tended city, set his men at work to make the 
accessary constructions. Some built the walla 
of the city, and laid out streets and erected 
houses within. Others were employed id 
forming the declivity of the mountain above 
into terraces, for the cultivation of the vine. 
The slopes which they thus graded had a 
southern exposure, and the grapes which sub- 
sequently grew there, were luxurious and de- 
licious in flavor. From the little lake chan 
Dels were cut leading over the plains below, 
and by this means a constant supply of watei 
could be conveyed to the fields of grain which 
were to be sowii there, for purposes of irriga- 
tion. Thus the place which Ascanius chose 
furnished all possible facilities both for main- 
taining, and also for defending the people who 
were to make it their abode. The town was 
called Alba Longa, that is long Alba. It was 
called long to d istiuguish it from another Alba. 
It was really long in its form, as the buildings 
extended for a considerable distance along th^ 
border of the lake. 
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Ascanius reigned over thirty years at Alba 
Longa， while Lavinia reigned at Laviniiim. 
dach friendly to the other and governing the 
country at large, together, in peace and hai^ 
Qiony. In process of time both aiea. Asca 
qIus left a bod whose name was lulus, while 
i£neas Sylvius was Lavinia's heir. 

There was, of course, great diversity of 
opinion throughout the nation in regard to 
the comparative claims of these two princes, 
respectively. Some maintained that ^^eag 
the Trojan became, by conquest, the rightful 
sovereign of Latium, irrespective of any rights 
that he acquired through his marriage with 
Lavinia, and that lulus, as the son of his eld- 
est son, rightfully succeeded him. Others 
contended that Lavinia represented the an 
cient and the truly legitimate royal line, and 
that ぶ neas Silvius, as her son and heir, ought 
to be placed upon the throne. And there 
were those who proposed to compromise the 
luestion, by dividing Latium into two separ 
Ate kingdoms, giving up one part to lulutj, 
with Alba Longa for its capital, and the other, 
with Lavinium for its capital, to ^^Eneas SilviuB, 
Lavinia's heir. This proposition was, how- 
ever, overruled. The two Kingdoms, thru 
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formed would be small and feeble, it was 
thought, and unable to defend themselves 
against the other Italian nations in case of 
i^ar. The question was finally settled by a 
different sort of compromise. It was agreed 
that Latium should retain its integrity, and 
that ^neas Silvius, being the son both of 
•/Eneas and Lavinia, and thus representing 
both branches of the reigning power, should 
be the king, while lulus and his descendants 
forever, should occupy the position, scarcely 
less inferior, of sovereign power in matters of 
religion, ^neas Silvius, therefore, and his 
descendants, became kings, and as such com- 
manded the armies and directed the affairs of 
state, while lulus and his family were exalted, 
in connection with them, to the highest pon- 
tifical dignities. 

This state of things, once established, con 
tinned age after age, and century after ceo 
tury, for about four hundred years. No ree 
ords, and very few traditions in respect to 
what occurred during this period remain 
One circumstance, however, took place which 
caused itself to be remembered. There was 
one king in the line of the Silvii, whose name 
was Tiberinus. In one of his battles with the ' 
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armies of the nation adjoining him on the 
northern side, he attempted to swim across 
the river that formed the frontier. lie was 
forced down by the current, and was seen nc 
more. By the accident, however, he gave 
the name of Tiber to the stream, and thus per- 
petuated his own memory through the subse- 
quent renown of the river in which he was 
drowned. Before this time the river was 
called the Albula. 

Another incident is related, which is some- 
what curious, as illustrating the ideas and 
customs of tl^e times. One of this SiJvian 
line of sovereigns was named AUadius. This 
Alladius conceived the idea of making the 
people believe that be was a god, and in 
order to accomplish this end he resorted to 
the contrivance of imitating, by artificial 
means, the sound of the rumbling of thunder 
and the flashes of lightning at night, from his 
palace on the banks of the lake at Alba 
Longa. He employed, probably, for this 
purpose some means similar to those resorted 
to for the same end in theatrical spectacles at 
the present Jay. The people, however, were 
Qot deceived by tliis imposture, though they 
soon after fell into au error nearly as absurd 
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as believing in this false thunder would have 
been ； for, on an occasion which occurred not 
loDg afterward, probably that of a great storm 
Acconjpanied with torrents of rain upon the 
mountains around, the lake rose so high as to 
produce an inundation, in which the water 
broke into the palace, and the pretended 
thunderer was drowned. The people consid 
ered that he was destroyed thus by the special 
interposition of heaven, to punish him for his 
impiety in daring to assume what was then 
considered the peculiar attribute and preroga 
tive of supreme divinity. In fact, the rumor 
circulated, and one historian has recorded it 
as true, that AUadius was struck by the light 
ning which accompanied the storm, and thus 
killed at once by the terrible agency which 
he had presumed to counterieit, before the 
inundation of the palace came on. If he met 
his death in any sudden and unusual manner, 
:t is not at all surprising that his fate should 
ba^e been attributed to the judgment of God, 
\>i thunder was regarded in those days witli 
an extreme and superstitious veneration aud 
awe. All this is, however, now changed. 
Sfen have learned to understand thunder, and 
to protect themselves from its power ； and 
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now, since Franklin and Morse have com- 
menced the work of subduing the potent and 
mysterious agent in which it originates, to the 
human will, the presumption is not very 
8trong against the supposition that the time 
may come when human science may actually 
produce it in the sky 一 as it is now produced, 
in effect, upon the lecturer's table. 

At last, toward the close of the four hun- 
dred years during which the dynasty of the 
Sylvii continued to reign over Latium, a cer- 
tain monarch of the series died, leaving two 
chilaren, Numitor and Amulius. Numitor 
was the eldest son, and as sach entitled to 
succeed bis father. But he was of a quiet 
and somewhat inefficient disposition, while 
his younger brother was ardent and ambi- 
tious, and very likely to aspire to the posses- 
sion of power. The father, it seems, antici- 
pated the possibility of dissension between 
his sons after his death, and in order to do 
all in bis power to guard against it, he en- 
deavored to arrange and settle the succession 
before he died. In the course of the negotia- 
tious which ensued, Amulius proposed that 
his father's possessions should be dividea into 
two portions, the kingdom to constitute one. 
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and the wealth and treasures the other, and 
that Numitor should choose which portion 
he would have. This proposal seemed to 
have the appearance, at least, of reasonable- 
ness and impartiality ； and it would have 
been really very reasonable, if the right to 
tie inheritance thus disposed of, had belonged 
equally to the younger and to the elder son. 
But it did not. And thus the offer of Amn 
lius was, in effect, a proposition to divide with 
himself that which really belonged wholly to 
his brother. 

Numitor, however, who, it seems, was little 
disposed to contend for his rights, agreed to 
this proposal. He, however, chose the king- 
dom, and left the wealth for his brother ； and 
the inheritance was accordingly thus divided 
on the death of the father. But Amulius, as 
soon as he came into possession of his treas- 
ures, began to employ them as a means of 
making powerful iriends, and strengthening 
nis political influence. In due time he usurped 
the throne, and Numitor, giving up the con 
test with very little attempt to resist the usur- 
pation, fled and concealed himself m some 
obscure place of retreat. He had, however, 
two children, a son and a daughter, which he 
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left behind him in his flight. Amulius feared 
that these children might, at some future 
time, give him trouble, by advancing claim き 
ds their father's heirs. He did not dare to 
kill them openly, for fear of exciting the 
popular odium against himself. He was 
obliged, therefore^ to resort to stratagem. 

The son, whose name was Egestus, he 
caused to be slain at a hunting party, by 
employing remorseless and desperate men to 
shoot him, in the heat of the chase, with ar- 
rows, or thrust him through with a spear, 
watching their opportunity for doing this at 
a moment when they were not observed, or 
when it might appear to be an accident. The 
daughter, whose name was Rhea ~ the Rhea 
Silvia named at the commencement of this 
chapter ~ he could not well actually destroy, 
without being known to be her murderer ； and 
perhaps too, he had enough remaining hu- 
manity to be unwilling to shed the blood of a 
helpless and beautiful maiden, the daughter, 
too, of his own brother. Then, besides, he 
had a daughter of his own named Antho, wlic 
was the playmate and companion of Rhea, 
and with whose affection for her cousin he 
must have felt some sympathy. He w ，レ 
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not, therefore, destroy the child, but contented 
himself with determining to make her a vestal 
virgin. By this means she would be solemnly 
set apart to a religious service, which would 
incapacitate her from aspiring to the throne ； 
and by being cut off, by her vestal vows, from 
all possibility of forming any domestic ties, 
she could never, he thought, have any off- 
spring to dispute his claim to the throne. 

There was nothing very extraordinary in 
this consecration of his niece, princess as she 
was, to the service of the vestal fire ； for it 
had been customary for children of the high 
est rank to be designated to this office. The 
little Ehea, for she was yet a child when her 
uncle took this aetermination in respect to , 
her, made, as would appear, no objection to 
what she perhaps considered a distinguished 
honor. The cereraonie?, therefore, of her 
consecration were duly performed ； she took 
the vows, and bound herself by the most aw- 
ful sanctions ― unconscious, however, perhapa, 
berself of what she was doing ~ to lead thonce 
foith a life of absolute celibacy and seclusion. 

She was the.i received into the temple of 
Vesta, and thore, with the other maidens who 
had been consecrated before 1"",, she devotea 

¥ 
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herself to the discharge of the duties of her 
office, without reproach, for several years. 
A.t length, however, certain circumstances 
occurred, which suddenly terminated Rhea's 
career as a vestal virgin, and led to resnlta 
3f the most momentous character. What 
these circumstances were, will be explained 
in the next chapter. 
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A LTHOUGH the temple of Vesta itself, at 
ム 1 Alba Longa, was the principal scene of 
the duties which devolved upon the vestal vir- 
gins, still they were not wholly confined in their 
avocations to that sacred edifice, but were 
often called upon, one or two at a time, to 
perform services, or to assist in the celebra- 
tion of rites, at other places in the city and 
vicinity. 

There was a temple consecrated to Mars 
near to Alba. It was situated in an opening 
in the woods, in some little glen or valley at 
the base of the mountain. There was a stream 
of water running through the ground, and 
Rhea in the performance of her duties as a 
Festal was required at one time to pass to and 
fro through the groves in this solitary place to 
fetch water. Here she allowed herself, in 
TiolatioD of her vestal vows, to form the ao- 
qnaintance of a man, whom she met in the 
groves She knew well that by doing bo ehe 
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made herself subject to the most dreadful 
penalties in case her fault should become 
kiiDWLi. i^till she yielded to the temptation, 
and allowed herself to be persuaded to re- 
main with the stranger. She said afterward, 
when the facts were brought to light, that her 
meeting with this companion was wholly un- 
intentional on her part. She saw a wolf in 
the grove, she said, and ahe ran terrified into 
a oave to escape from him, and tiutt the man 
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came to her there, to protect her, and then 
compelled her to remain with him. Besides, 
from his dress, and countenance, and air, she 
had believed him, she said, to be the God 
Mars himself, and thought that it was not hei 
duty to resist his will. 

However this may be, her stolen interview 
or interviews with this stranger were not 
known at the time, and Rhea perhaps thought 
that her fault would never be discovered. 
Some weeks after this, however, it was ob- 
served by her companions and friends that 
she began to appear thoughtful and de- 
presBed. Her dejection increased day by 
day ； her face became wan and pale, and her 
eyes were often fillea with tears. They asked 
her what was the cause of her trouble. She 
said that she was sick. She was soon afterward 
excufled from her duties in the Vestal temple, 
and went away, and remained for some time 
shut up in retirement and seclusion. There at 
ength two children, twins, were born to her. 

It was only through the influence of Antho, 
Rhea^s cousin, that the unhappy vestal was 
not put to death by Amulius, before her chil- 
dren were bom, at the time when her fanlt 
was first discovered. The laws of the Stato 
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in respect to vestal virgins, which were inex- 
orably severe, would have justified him io 
causing her to be executed at once, but Antbo 
Interceded so earnestly for her unhappy cou- 
sin, that Amulius for a time spared her life 
When, however, her sons were bom, the anger 
of Amulius broke out anew. If she had re- 
mained childless he would probably have al- 
lowed her to live, though she could of course 
never have been restored to her office in the 
temple of Vesta. Or if she had given birth 
to a daughter she might have been pardoned, 
since a daughter, on account of her sex, would 
have been little likely to disturb Amulius in 
the possession of the kingdom. But the ex- 
istence of two sons, born directly Id the line 
of the succession, and each of them having 
claims superior to his own, endangered, most 
imminently, he perceived, his possession of 
power. He was of course greatly enraged. 

He caused Khea to be shut up in close im 
prisonment, and as for the boys, he ordered 
them to be thrown into the Tiber. The Tiber 
was at some considerable distance from Alba ； 
but it was probably near the place where 
Rhea bad resided in her retirement, and 
where the children were born. 
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A peasant of that region was intrusted with 
the task of throwing the children into the 
river. Whether his official duty in undertak 
•ng this commission required him actually to 
drown the boys, or whether ho was allowed 
to give the helpless babes some little chance 
fpr their lives, is not known. At all events 
lie determined that in committing the children 
to tlxe stream he would so arrange it that they 
should float away from his sight, in order that 
he might not himself be a witness of theii 
dying struggles and cries. He accordingly 
put them upon a species of float that he made, 
—a sort of box or trough, as would seem from 
the ancient descriptions, which he had hoi 
lowed out from a log, 一 and disposing their 
little limbs carefully within this narrow re- 
ceptacle, he pushed the frail boat, with its 
navigators still more frail, out upon the cur- 
rent of the river. 

The name of the peasant who performed 
this task was Faustulus. The peasant also 
who subsequently, ― as will hereafter appear, 
- -found and took charge of the children, 
Bpoken of by the ancient historians as Fans 
tulus, too. In fact we might well suppose 
that no man, however rustic and rude, could 
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give his time and his thonghts to two suoh 
babes long enoagh to make an ark for them, 
for the purpose of making it possible to 
save their Uvea, and then place ihem care- 
fully in it to send them away, without beaora- 
jng so far interested in their fate, and so 
touohod by their mute and confiding helpless- 
ness, as to feel prompted to follow the stream 
to see how so perilous a navigation would end. 
We have, Itowever, no direct evidenee tii&t 
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Fanstulus did so watch the progress of his 
boat down the river. The story is that it 
was drifted along, now whirling Id eddies, 
and now shooting down over rapid currents, 
an til at last, at a bend in the river, it was 
thrown apon the beach, and being turned over 
bj the concussion, the children were rolled out 
upjn the sand. 

The neighboring thickets soon of coarse re- 
sounded with their plaintive cries. A mother 
wolf who was sleeping there came out to see 
what ■ was the matter. Now a mother, of 
whatever race, is irresistibly drawn by an inr 
stmct^ if incapable of a sentiment^ of affection, 
to love and to cherish any thing that is newly 
bom. The wolf caressed the helpless babes, 
imagining perhaps that they were her own 
offspring ； and lying down by their side she 
cherished and fed them, watching all the time 
with a fierce and vigilant eye for any ap 
proaching enemy or danger. The rude nur- 
sery might very naturally be supposed to be 
in dangerous proximity to the water, out it 
happened that the river, when the babes were 
set adrift in it, was very high, from the effect 
of rains upon the mountains, and thuB bood 
after the children were thrown upon the land. 
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the water began to subside. In a short time 
it wliol'y returned to its accustomed channel, 
'saving the children on the warm sand, high 
above all danger. The wolf was not theii 
only guardian. A woodpecker, the tradition 
says, watched over them too, and brought 



them berries and other sylvan food. The 
reader will perhaps be disposed to hesitate a 
little in receiving this la&t statement for sober 
history, but as no part of the whole narrative 
will bear any very rigid scrutiny, we may as 
well take the story of the woodpecker along 
with the rest. 

In a short time the children were rescued 
from their exposed situation by a shepherd, who 
is called Faustulus, and may or may not have 
been the same with the Faustulus by whom 
they had been exposed. Faustulus carried 
the children to his hut ； and there the mater- 
nal attentions of the wolf and the woodpeckei 
were replaced by those of the shepherd's wife. 
Her name was Larentia. Faustulus was one 
ひ f Amulius's herdsmen, having the care of 
the flocks and herds that grazed on this part 
of the royal domain, but living, like any other 
shepherd, in great seclusion, in his nut in the 
forests. He not only rescued the children^ 
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but he brought home and preserved the trough 
ill which they had been floated down the river. 
He put this relic aside, thinking that the daj 
might perhaps come in which there would he 
occasion to produce it. He told the story of 
the children only to a very few trustworthy 
friends, and he accompanied the communica- 
tion, in the cases where he made it, with 
many iiijunctious of secrecy. He named the 
foundlings Romulus and Remus, and as they 
grew up they passed generally for the shep- 
herd's sons. 

Faustulas felt a great degree of interest, 
and a hign s^nse of responsibility too, in hav- 
ing these young princes under his care. He 
took great pains to protect them from all pos- 
sible harm, and to instruct them in every thing 
which it was in those days considered impor- 
tant for young men to know. It is even said 
that he sent them to a town in Latiam where 
there was some sort of seminary of learning, 
that their minds might receive a proper intel- 
lectual culture. As they grew up they were 
both handsome in form and in countenanco, 
and were characterized by a graceful dignity 
of air and demeanor, which made them verj 
attractive in the eyes of all who belield them 
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They were prominent among the young herds 
men and hunters of the forest, for their cour- 
age, their activity, their strength, their various 
personal accomplishments, and their high and 
generous qualities of mind. Romulus was 
more silent and thoughtful than his brother, 
and seemed to possess in some respects supe- 
rior mental powers. Both were regarded by 
all who knew them with feelings of the high 
est respect and consideration. 

Eomulus and Remus treated their own com- 
panions and equals, that is the young shep- 
herds and herdsmen of the mountains, with 
great courtesy and kindness, and were very 
kindly regarded by them in return. They, 
however, evinced a great degree of independ- 
ence of spirit in respect to the various bailiffs 
and chief herdsmen, and other officers of field 
and forest police, who exercised authority in 
the region where they lived. These men were 
sometimes haughty and domineering, and the 
peasantry in general stood greatly in awe of 
jiem Romulus and Remus, however, always 
iaced them without fear, never seeming Jbo be 
alarmed at their threats, or at any (»ther ex- 
hibitions of their anger. In fact, the boys 
seemed to be imbued with a native loftiness 
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and fearlessness of character, as if they had 
inherited a spirit of confidence and courage 
mth their royal blood, or had imbibed a por 
feion of the indomitable temper of their fierce 
foster mother. 

They were generonB, however, as well at 
brave. They took the part of the weak and 
the oppressed against the tyrannical and the 
strong in the rustic contentions that they wit- 
nessed ； thej interposed to help the feeble, to 
relieve those who were in want, and to pro- 
tect the defenseless. They hunted wild 
beasts, they fought against robbers, they 
rescued and saved the lost. For amusements, 
they practiced running, wrestling, racing, 
throwinfir lavelins and spears, and other ath- 
letic feats and accomplishments ~ in every 
thing excelling all their competitors, and be- 
coming in the end greatly renowned. 

Numitor, the father of Bbea Silvia, wLou 
Amulius had dethroned and banished froii 
Alba, was all this time still living ； and he 
had now at length become so far reconciled 
U) Amulius as to be allowed to reside in Alba 

though he lived there as a private citizen. 
Se owned, it seems, some estates near the 
Tiber, where he bad flocks and herds that 
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were tended by his shepherds and herdsmen 
It happened at one time that some conteiitioE 
arose between the herdsmen of Numitor and 
those of AmuliuB, among whom Romulus aud 
Ilemas were residing. Now as the young 
men had thus far, of course, no idea whatever 
of their relationship to N urn i tor, there was no 
reason why they should feel any special in- 
terest in his affairs, and they accordingly, as 
might naturally have been expected, took part 
with Amulias in this quarrel, since Faustulus, 
and all the shepherds around them were on 
that side. The herdsmen of Numitor in the 
course of the quarrel drove away some of the 
cattle whicJi were claimed as belonging to the 
herdsmen of Amulius. Romulus and Remus 
headed a band which they hastily called to- 
gether, to pursue the depredators aud bring 
the cattle back. They succeeded in this ex- 
pedition, and recaptured the herd. This in 
censed the party of Numitor, and ttey deter 
mined on revenge. 

They waited some time for a favorable 
portunity. At length the time came for cele 
brating a certain festival called the Super 
calia, which consisted of very rude games an? 
ceremonies, in which men sacrificed goati 
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and then dressed themselves partially in th<3 
skins, and ran about whipping every one 
w\H)m they met, with thongs made likewise 
of the skins of goats, or of rabbits, or other 
atiimals remarkable for their fecundity. Tho 
meaning of the ceremonies, so far as such un- 
couth and absurd ceremonies could have any 
meaning, was to honor the God of fertility and 
fmitfulness, and to promote the fruitfulness 
of their flocks and herds, during the year en- 
suing at the time that the celebrations were 
held. 

The retaioers and partisans of Numitor de- 
termined on availing themselves of this op- 
portunity to accomplish their object. Ac- 
cordingly, they armed themselves, and coming 
Bnddenly upon the spot where the shepherds 
of Amulius were celebrating the games, they 
made a rush for Kemus, who was at that time, 
in accordance with the custom, running to 
and fro, half-naked, and armed only witL 
goat-skin thongs. They succeeded in making 
him prisoner, and bore him away in triumph 
to Numitor. 

Of course, this daring act produced great 
excitement throughout the country. Nuniitoi 
was well pleased with the prize tnat he had 
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secured, but felt, at the same time, some feai 
of the responsibility which he incurred bj 
holding the prisoner. He was strongly iu 
elined to proceed against Kemus, and puiusL 
him himself for the offenses which the herds- 
men of his lands charged against him ； but 
he finally concluded that this would not be 
safe, and he determined, in the end, to refer 
the case to Amulius for decision. He accord- 
ingly sent Remus to Amulius, making griev- 
ous charges against him, as a lawless desper- 
ado, who, with his brother, Numitor said, 
were the terror of the forests, through their 
domineering temper and their acts of robbery 
and rapine. 

The king, pleased, perhaps, with the spirit 
of deference to his regal authority on the 
part of his brother, implied in the referring 
of the case of the accused to him for trial, 
sent Remus back again to Numitor, saying 
that Numitor might punish the freebooter 
himself in any way that he thought best 
Romus was accordingly brought again t< 
Numitor, 8 house. In the mean time, the fact 
of his being thus made a prisoner, and charg- 
ea with crime, and the proceedings in rela- 
tion to him, in sending him back and forth 
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between Amulias and Numitor, strong ひ 
attracted public attention. Every one waa 
talking of the prisoner, and discussing the 
question of his probable fate. The general 
interest which was thus awakened in respect 
to him and to hie brother Romuhis, revived 
the slumbering recollections in the minds of 
the old neighbors of Faustulus, of the stories 
which he had told them of bis having found 
the twins on the bank of the river, in their in- 
fancy. They told this story to Romulus, and 
be or some other friends made it known to 
Remus while be was still confined. 

When Remus was brought before Numitor 
~ who was really his grandfather, though the 
fact of this relationship was wholly unknown 
to both of them — Numitor was exceedingly 
struck with his handsome countenance and 
form, and with his fearless and noble de- 
meanor The young prisoner seemed perfect- 
ly self-possessed and at his ease ； and though 
he knew well that his life wa8 at stake, there 
was a certain air of calmness and composure 
in Lis manner which seemed to denote very 
lofty qnaiines, both of person and mind. 

A vague recollection of the lost childrer of 
his daughter Rhea immediately flashed acrosi 

N 
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NnT) liter's mind. It changed all his anger 
igaiiiet Remus to a feeling of wondering in 
terest and curiosity, and gave to his counte 
aance, as lie looked upon his prisoner, an ex- 
prossion of kind and tender regard. After a 
short pause Numitor addressed the young 
captive— speaking in a gentle and conciliat 
ing manner ~ and asked him who he was, and 
who his parents were. 

" I will frankly tell you all that I know,'' 
said Remus, " since you treat me in so fair 
and honorable a manner. The king delivered 
me up to be punished, without listening to 
what I had to say, but you seem willing to 
hear before you condemn. My name is 
Remus, and I have a twin-brother named 
Romulus. We have always supposed our 
selves to be the children of Faustulus ； but 
now, since this difficulty has occurred, we 
have heard new tidings in respect to oui 
origin. We are told that we were found k 
JUT infancy, cm the shore of the river, at the 
place where Fatifitulus lives, and that near bj 
therf was a box or trough, in which we had 
been floated down to tLc spot from a place 
aboYe. When Faustuliib found us, there was 
a wolf ud a woodpecker taking care of ub 
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and bringing us food. Faustuliis carried n? 
to his house, and brought us up as his chil 
dreu. Ue preserved the trough, too, and has 
it now." 

Nuinitor was, of course, greatly excited at 
hearing this intelligence. He perceived ai 
)nce that the finding of these children, both 
in respect to time and place, and to all the 
attendant circumstances, corresponded so pre- 
cisely with the exposure of the children of 
Rhea Silvia as to leave no reasonable ground 
for doubt that Romulus and Remus were his 
grandsons. He resolved immediately to com- 
municate this joyful discovery to his daughter, 
if he could contrive the means of gaining ac 
cess to her ； for during all this time she had 
been kept in close confinement in her prison. 

In the mean time, Romulus himself, at the 
house of Faustulus, in the forests, had become 
greatly excited hy the circumstances in which 
he found himself placed. He had been first 
very much incensed at the capture of Remus, 
and while concerting with iTaiistiilus plans foi 
rescuing him, Faustulus had explained to him 
the iuy8terv of Lis birtli. He had informed 
him not only how he was found with his 
brother, on the bank of the river, but also had 
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made kuowii to him whose sons he and Re- 
mus were. Romolus was. of course, extremelv 
elated at this intelligence. His native eour- 
age and energy were quickened anew by h;B 
i earning that he and his brother were princes, 
and as he believed, rightfully entitled to the 
throne. lie immediately began tu form plans 
for raisiug a rebellion against tlu) governnient 
of Amulius, with a view of first rescuing Re- 
mus from bis power, and afterward taking 
such ulterior steps as circumstances might re- 
quire. 

Faustulus, on the other band, leaving Rom- 
ulus to raise the forces for his insurrection as 
he pleased, determined to go himself to Nu- 
mitor and reveal the secret of tbe birth of 
Romulus and Remus to bim. In order to con- 
firm and corroborate his storv, he took the 
trough with him, carrying it under bis cloak, 
in order to conceal it from view, and in this 
manuer made his appearance at the gates of 
Alba. 

There was sumetbing in his appearance 
and manner when he arrived at tbe gate, 
which attracted the attention of tae officers 
on guard there. He wore the dress of a 
countryman, and had obviously come in from 
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the foreets, a long way ； and there was some 
thing in his air which denoted hurry and agi 
tot inn. The soldiers asked him what he had 
under his cloak, and compelled him to pn ト 
dace the ark to view. The curiosity of the 
gnardsmen was still more strongly aroused at 
seeing this old relic. It was bound with brass 
bands, and it had some rude inscriptioD 
marked upon it. It happened that one of 
the guard was an old soldier who had been in 
some way connected with the exposure of the 
children of Khea when they were set adrift m 
the river, and he immediately recognized this 
trough as the float which they had been 
placed in. He immediately concluded that 
some very extraordinary movement was going 
on， ~ and he determined to proceed forthwith 
and inform Amnlins of what he had discov- 
ered. He accordingly went to the king and 
informed him that a man had been intercepted 
at the gate of the city, who was attempting t' 
bring in, concealed under bis cloak, the iden 
tical ark or float, which to his certain knowl 
edge had been used in the case of the children 
of Rhea Silvia, for sending thorn adrift on the 
waters of the Tiber. 
The king was greatly excited and agitated 
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at receiving this intelligence. He ordered 
Faustulus to be brought into his presence. 
Faustulus was much terrified at receiving 
this summons. He had but little time to re- 
flect what to say, and during the few minutes 
that elapsed while they were conducting him 
into the presence of the king, he found it hard 
to determine how much it would be best for 
him to admit, and how much to deny. Fi 
nally, in answer to the interrogations of the 
king, be acknowledged that he found the 
children and the ark in which they had been 
drifted upon the shore, and that he bad saved 
the boys alive, and had brought them tip as 
his children. He said, however, that he did 
not know where they were. They had gone 
away, he alledged, some years before, and 
were now living as shepherds in some distant 
part of the country, he did not know exactly 
where. 

Amiilius then asked Faustulus what lie had 
been intending to do with the trough, whicli 
he was bringing so secretly into the city 
Faustulus said that he was going to carry it 
to Rbea in her prison, she liaving often ex- 
pressed a strong desire to see H, as a token 
rr nemorial which would recall the dcai 
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babes that had lain in it very vividly to hoi 
mind. 

AmoliuB seemed satisfied that these state* 
iLents were honest and true, but they awa- 
kened in his mind a very groat solicitude and 
anxiety. He feared that the children, being 
still alive, might some day come to the knowl- 
edge of their origin, and so disturb his pos- 
session of the throne, and perhaps revenge, 
by some dreadful retaliation, the wrongs and 
injuries which be had inflicted upon theii 
mother and their grandfather. The people, 
he feared, would be very much inclined to 
take part with them, and not with him, in anj 
contest which might arise; for their sympa- 
thies were already on the side of Numitor. 
In a word, he was greatly alarmed, and he 
was much at a loss to know what to do, to 
avert the danger which was impending over 
him. 

He concluded to send to Numitor and in- 
quire of hiiu whether he was aware that the 
boys were still alive, and if so, if he knew 
where tbey were to be found. He accord- 
ingly sent a messenger to his brother, com- 
missioned to make these inquiries. Thip 
meseenger, though ia the service of AiduIiiib 
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was reall} a friend to Nuinitor, and on bein^ 
admitted to Numitor's presence, when he 
went to make the inquiries as directed by tne 
king, be found Remus there, 一 though nut, as 
he had expected, in the attitude of a priboiieT 
awaiting sentence from a judge, but rather id 
that of a son in affectionate coiiBultation with 
his father. He soon learned the truth, and 
immediately expressed his determination to 
espouse the cause of the prince. " The whole 
city will be on your side," said he to Bemus. 
" You have only to place yourself at the head 
of the dODulation, and proclaim your rights ； 
and you will easily be restored to the posses- 
sion of them." 

Just at this cnsiB a tumult was heard at the 
gates of the city. Romulus had arrived there 
at the head of the band of peasants and herds- 
men that be had collected in the forests. 
These insurgente were rudely armed and were 
>rganized in a very simple and primitive 
manner. For weapons the peasants bore such 
implements of agriculture as could be used for 
weapons, while the huntsmen brought theii 
pikes, and spears, and javelins, and each other 
projectiles as were employed in those days 
in h anting wild beasts. The troop was divided 
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Into compauies of one hundred, and for ban 
Ders they bore tufts of grass on wispii of straw, 
yr fein, or other herbage, tied at the top of a 
pole. The armament was rude, but the men 
were resolute and determined, and they made 
their appearance at the gates of the city upon 
iLe outsiae, just in time to co-operate with 
Remus in the rebellion which he had raised 
within. 

The revolt was successful. A revolt is 
generally successful against a despot, when 
the great mass of the population desire his 
downfall. Amulius made a desperate attempt 
to stem the torrent, but his hour had come. 
His palace was stormed, and he was slain 
The revolution was complete, and Romulus 
and RemuB were masters of the country. 
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The Founding of Romb. 
S Boon as the excitement and the agita 



tions which attended the sudden revolu- 
tion by which Amulius was dethroned were in 
some measure calmed, and tranquillity was 
restored, the question of the mode in which 
the new government should be settled, arose. 
Numitor considered it best that lie shouia call 
an assembly of the people and lay the subject 
before them. There was a very large portion 
of the populace who yet knew nothing certain 
in respect to the causes of the extraordinary 
events that had occurred. The city was filled 
with strange rumors, in all of which truth and 
falsehood were inextricably mingled, so that 
they increased rather than allayed the general 
curiosity and wonder. 

Nuniitor accordingly convened a genera] 
assembly of the inhabitants of Alba, in a 
public square. The rude and rustic moun- 
taineers and peasants whom Komuliis had 
brought to the city came with the rest. Itom 
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qIus and Bemus themselyes did not at first 
appear. Numitor, when the audience was 
assembled, came forward to address them 
He gave them a recital of all the events con- 
nected with the usurpation of Amulius. He 
told them of the original division which had 
been made thirty or forty years before, of the 
kingdom and the estates of his father, between 
Amulius and himself, ~ of the plans and in- 
trigues by which Amulius had contrived to 
possess himself of the kingdom and reduce 
him, Numitar, into subjection to his sway,— of 
his causing Egestus, Numitor's son, to be slain 
in the bunting party, and then compelling his 
little daughter Bhea to become a vestal virgin 
in order that she might never be married. 
He then went on to describe the birth of 
Romulus and Eemus, the anger of Amulius 
when informed of the event, his cruel treat- 
ment of the children and of the mother, and . 
bis orders that the babes should be drowned 
in the Tiber. He gave an account of the 
(nanner in which the infants had been pat into 
the little wooden ark, of their floating down 
the stream, and finally landing on the bank, 
and of tlieir being rescued, protected and fed, 
by the wolf and the woodpecker. He closed 
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his speech by saying that the young princes 
were still alive, and that they were then at 
band ready to present themselves before the 
asseiably 

As he said these words, Romulus and Re 
mas came forward, and the vast assemllv, 
after gazing for a moment in silent wonder 
upon their tall and graceful forms, in which 
they saw combined athletic strength and vigor 
with manly beauty, they burst into long and 
loud acclamations. As soon as the applause 
had in some measure subsided, Komulus and 
Remus turned to their grandfather and bailed 
him king. The people responded to this an- 
nouncement with new plaudits, and Numitor 
was universally recognized as the rightful 
sovereign. 

It seems that notwithstanding the personal 
graces and accomplishments of Komulus and 
Kemus, and their popularity among tbeir fel- 
low foresters, that they and their followers 
made a somewhat rude and wild appearance 
in the city, and Numitor was very willing, 
when the state of things had become some- 
what settled, that his rustic auxiliaries should 
find some occasion for withdrawing from the 
capital and returning a^aiii to their own na 
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tive fastnesses. Romulus and Bemus, how- 
ever, having now learned that thej were enti- 
ded to the regal name, naturally felt desiroiu 
of p<jBseB8iiig a little regal power, and thus 
desired to remain in the city ； while still they 
had too much consideration for their grand- 
father to wish to deprive him of the govern- 
ment. After some deliberation a plan was 
devised which promised to gratify the wishes 
of all. 

The plan was this, namely, that Numitor 
shonld set apart a place in his kingdom of 
Latium where Bomulus and Remus might 
bnild a city for themselves, ~ taking with them 
to the spot the whole horde of their retainers. 
The place which be designated for this pur- 
pose was the spot on the banks of the Tiber 
where the two children had been landed when 
floating down the stream. It was a wild and 
romantic region, and the enterprise of build- 
ing a city upon it was one exactly suited to 
engage the attention and occupy the powere 
yt each restless spirits as those who had col 
lected under the young princes' standard. 
Many of these men, it is true, were sliepherds 
and herdsmen, well disposed in mind, though 
rude and rough in maimers. But then thera 
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were many others of a very turbulent and un- 
manageable character, outlaws, fugitives, and 
adventurers of every description, who had 
fled to the woods to escape punisliment for 
lormer crimes, or seek opportunities for the 
commission of new deeds of rapine and rob- 
bery ； and who had seized upon the occasion 
Pumished by the insurrection against Amulius 
to come forth into the world again. Crimi- 
nals always flock into armies when armies are 
raised ； for war presents to the wicked and 
depraved all the charms, with but half the 
danger, of a life of crime. War is in fact or- 
dinarily only a legal organization of crime. 

Komulus and Kemus entered into their 
grandtather's plan with great readiness. Nu- 
mitor promised to aid them in their enter- 
prise by every means in his power. He was 
to furnish tools and implements, for excava- 
tions and building, and artisans so far as 
artisans were required, and was also to pro- 
vide such temporary supplies of provisiona 
and stores as might be required at the outset 
of the undertaking. He gave permission also 
to any of his subjects to join Eomulus ai d Be- 
mas in their undertaking, and they, in order to 
Increase their numbers as much as possible, sent 
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inesseDgers around to the neighboring country 
inviting all who were disposed, to come and 
take part in the building of the new city. 
This invitation was accepted by great num- 
bers of people, from every rank and station 
in life. 

Of course, however, the greater portion of 
those who came to join the enterprise, were 
cf a very low grade in respect to moral char- 
acter. Men ot industry, integrity, and moral 
worth, who possessed kind hearts and warm 
domestic affections, were generally well and 
prosperously settled each in his own hamlet 
or town, and were little inclined to break 
away from the ties which bound them to 
friends and society, in order to plunge in such 
a scene of turmoil and confusion as the build- 
ing of a new city, under such circumstances, 
must necessarily be. It was of course gener- 
ally the discontented, the idle, and the bad, 
that would hope for benefit from such a change 
as this enterprise proposed to them. Every 
restless and desperate spirit, every depraved 
victim of vice, every fdgitive and outlaw 
would be ready to embark in such a scheme, 
which was to create certainly a new phase in 
•tieir relations to society, and thus afford them 
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an opportunity to make a fresh beginning. 
The enterprise at the same time seemed to 
offer them, through a new organization and 
new *aw8, some prospect of release from ro 

ponflibility for former crimes. In a word, il 
preparing to lay the foundations of their city, 
Romulus and Remus found themselves at the 
head of a very wild and lawless company. 

There were seven distinct hills on the ground 
which was subsequently included within the 
limits of Rome. Between and .among these 
hills the river meandered by sweeping and 
graceful curves, and at one point, near the 
center of what is now the city, the stream 
passed very near the foot of one of the eleva 
tions called the Palatine Hill. Here was the 
spot where the wooden ark in which Romulus 
and ilemus had been set adrift, had been 
thrown up upon the shore. The sides of the 
hill were steep, and between it and the river 
there was in one part a deep morass. Romu 

ns thought, on surveying the ground with 
Remus his brother, that this was the best spot 
for building the city. They could set apart a 
Bufiicient space of level ground around the 
foot of the hill for the houses ~ inclosing the 
whole with a wall ~ while tbe top of the hiO 
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itself might 'be fortified to fbnn the oitadeL 
The wall and tiie steep acclivity of the ground 
would form a protection on three sides of the 
iniJosiire, while tlie morass alone would be a 
soffioient defense on the part toward the 
river. Tlien Ronialus was specially desirous 
to select this spot aa the site, as it was here 
thst he and his brother had been saved from 
destrootion in so wonderful a manner. 
Bemoa, howe^w, did not cononr in tliesa 
O 
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views. A little farther down the stream there 
was another elevation called the Aventine 
llil" which seemed to him more statable foi 
the site of a town. The sides were less pre- 
cipitous, and thus were more convenient for 
building ground. Then the land in the im- 
mediate vicinity was better adapted to the 
purposes which they had in view. In a word, 
the Aventine Hill was, as Remus thought, 
for every substantial reason, much the best 
locality ； and as for the fact of their having 
been washed ashore at the foot of the other 
hill, it was in his opinion an insignificant cir- 
cumstance, wholly unworthy of being taken 
seriously into the account in laying the foun 
dation of a city. 

The pobitions in which Bemus and Romu- 
lus stood in respect to each other, and the 
feelings which were naturally awakened in 
their hearts by the circumstances in which 
they found themselves placed, were Piich as 
lid not tend to allay any rising asperity 
wrhicb accident might occasion, but rather to 
irritate and inflame it. In the first place^ 
they were both ardent, impulsive, and impe- 
rious. Each was conscious of his strength, 
snd eager to exercise it. Each wished to 
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command, and was wholly unwilling to obey 
While they were in adversity, they clung Id 
getlier for mutual help and protection ； bai 
low, when they bad come into the enjoyment 
if prosperity and power, the bands of affec- 
tion which had bound them together were 
very mncb weakened, and were finally sun- 
dered. Then there was nothing whatever tc 
mark any superiority of one over the other 
If they bad been of different ages, the youngei 
could have yielded to the elder, in some de- 
gree, without wounding his priae. If one 
had been more prominent than the other in 
effecting the revolution by which AimiliuE 
was dethroned, or if there had been a native 
difference of temperament or character to 
mark a distinction, or if either had been dee 
ignated by Numitor, or selected by populai 
choice, for the command, — all might have 
been well. But there seemed in fact to be 
between them no grounds of distinction wljat 
erer. They were twins, so that neither como 
？ laiiB any advantage of birthright. Thej 
were equal in size, strength, activity, and 
courage. They bad been equally bold and 
efficient in effecting the revolution ； and no， 
they seemed equally powerful in respect to 
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the influence which they wielaed over the 
minds of their followers. We have been bo 
long accustomed to consider Komulue the 
more distinguished personage, through the 
associations connected with his name, that 
have arisen from his subsequent career, that 
it is difficult for us to place him and hia 
brother on that footing of perfect equality 
which they occupied in the estimation of all 
who knew them in this part of their history. 
This equality had caused no difference be- 
tween them thus far, but now, since the ad- 
vent of power and prosperity prevented their 
continuing longer on a level, there necessarily 
came up for decision the terrible question, 一 
terrible when two such spirits as theirs have 
it to decide, ― which was to yield the palm. 

The brutliors, therefore, having each ex- 
pressed his preference in respect to the best 
place for the city, were equally unwilling to 
recede from the ground which they had tak 
en. Remus thought that there was no reasoi 
why he should yield to Romulus, and Romn 
lus was equally unwilling to give waj to Re 
mu8. Neither could yield, in fact, witl cat 
in some sense admitting the superiority of 
the other. The rwpective partisans of tha 
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two leaders began to take sides, and the difr> 
sensioD threatened to become a serious qnar- 
el. Finally, being not yet quite ready foi 
m; open rupture, they concluded to refer the 
question to Nuraitor, and to abide by his de- 
ciflion. They expected that he would come 
and view the ground, and so decide where it 
was best that the city should be built, and 
thus terminate the controversy. 

But Numitor was too sagacious to hazard 
the responsibility of deciding between two 
Buch equally matched and powerful oppo- 
nents. He endeavored to soothe and quiet the 
excited feelings of his grandsons, and finally 
recommended to them to appeal to augwry to 
decide the question. Augury was a mode of 
ascertaining the divine will in respect to 
piestions of expediency or duty, by means 
of certain prognostications and signs. These 
omens were of various kinds, but perhaps the 
most common were the appearances observed 
in watching the flight of birds through the air. 

It was agreed between Remus and Bonm 
.OS, in accordance with the advice of Numi 
tor, that the question at issue between then; 
should be decided in this way. They were tc 
take their stations on the two hills respect 
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ively 一 the Palatine and the Aventine, and 
watch for vultures. The homes of the vul- 
tures of Italy were among the summits of the 
Appenines, and their function in the corapli 
cated economy of animal life, was to watel 
from the lofty peaks of the mountains, or from 
the still more atrial and commanding positions 
which they found in soaring at vast elevations 
in the air, for the bodies of the dead, 一 
whether of men after a battle, or of sheep, or 
cattle* or wild beasts of the forests, killed by 
accident or dying of age, — and when found tc 
remove and devour them ； and thns to hasten 
the return of the lifeless elements to othei 
forms of animal and vegetable life. Whal 
the earth, and the rite of burial, effects for 
man in advanced and cultivated stages of 
society, the vultures of the Appenines were 
commissioned to perform for all the animal 
communities of Italy, in Numitor's time. 

To enable the vulture to accomplish the 
work assigned him, he is endowed with an in- 
conceivable strength of wing, to sustain his 
Sight over the vast distances which he has to 
traverse, and up to tbo vast elevations to 
which he must sometimes soar ； and also witb 
tome mysterious and extraordinary sense 
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whether of sight or smell, to enable him read- 
ily to find, at any hour, the spot where his 
presence is required, however remote or how 
dv^er hidden it may be. Gnided by this in 
stinct, Lc flies from time to time with a 
company of his fellows, from mountain tc 
mountain, or wheels slowly in vast circles 
over the plains ~ surveying the whole surface 
of the ground, and assuredly finding his 
work ； ~ finding it too equally easily, whether 
it lie exposed in the open neid, or is hidden, 
no matter how secretly, in forest, thicket, 
grove or glen. 

It was, to certain appearances, indicated in 
the flight of these birds ~ such as the number 
that were seen at a time, the quarter ' of the 
heavens in which they appeared, the direction 
in which they flew, as from left to right or 
from right to left ~ that the people of Numi- 
tor，8 day were accustomed to look for omens 
and auguries. So Romulus and Remus took 
their stations on the hills which thoy bad 
levemlly chosen, each surrounded by a com- 
{>any of his own adherents and friends, ami 
began to watcli the skies. It was agreed that 
the decision of the question between the two 
bills sboiua be determined by the om^qp 
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which sh< aid appear to the respective ob- 
servers stationed upon them. 

But it happened, unfortunately, that the 
rules for the interpretation of auguries and 
jinens, were far too indefinite and vague to 
aaswer the purpose for which they were now 
appealed to. The most unequivocal distinct- 
aess and directness in giving its responses is a 
very essential requisite in any tribunal that is 
called upon as an umpire, to settle disputes ； 
while the ancient auguries and oracles were 
always susceptible of a great variety oi inter- 
pretations. When Remus and Romulus com 
menced their watch no vultures were to be 
seen from either hill. They waited till eve- 
ning, still none appeared. They continued to 
watch through the night. In the morning a 
messenger came over from the Palatine hill 
to Remus on the Aventine, informing him 
that vultures had appeared to Eomulus. Re- 
mas did not believe it. At last, however, the 
birds really came into view ； a flock of six wene 
seen by Bcmus, and afterward one of tweh 6 
by Romulus. The observations were then sus- 
pended, and the parties came together to con- 
fer in respect to the result ； but the dispute 
lUBtead of being settled, was found to be in a 
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worse condition than ever. The point now to 
be determined was whether six vultures seen 
first, or twelve seen afterward, were the oet 
ter omen, that is whether numbers, or simple 
priority of appearance, should decide the 
queetioD. In contending in respect to this 
nice point the brothers became more angry 
with each other than ever. Their respective 
partisans took sides in the contest, which re- 
sulted finally in an open and violent collision 
Romulus and Remus themselves seem to have 
commenced the affray by attacking one an- 
other. Faustulus, their foster-father, who, 
from having had the care of them from their 
earliest infancy, felt for them an almost pa 
rental affection, rushed between them to pre- 
vent them from shedding each other's blood. 
He was struck down and killed on the spot, 
by some unknown hand. A brother of Faus- 
tulus too, named Plistinus, who had lived near 
to him, and had known the boys from theii 
infancy, and had often assisted in taking care 
of them, was killed in the endeavor to aid Li, 
brother to appease the tumult. 

At length the disturbance was quelled. 
The result of tho conflict was, however, to 
•how that Romulus and his party were the 
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strongest. Romulus accordingly went on to 
build the walls of the city at the spot which 
be had first chosen. The lines were marked 
:>at， and the excavations were commenced 
with great ceremony. 

Id laying out the work, the first thing to be 
done was to draw the lines of what was called 
the pomoerium. The pomoerium was a sort of 
symbolical wall, and was formed simply by 
turning a furrow with a plow all around the 
city, at a considerable distance from the real 
walls, for the purpose, not of establishing 
lines of defense, but of marking out what were 
to be the limits of the corporation, so to speak, 
for legal and ceremonial purposes. Of course, 
the pomoerium included a much greater space 
than the real walls, and the people were 
allowed to build houses anywhere within this 
outer inclosure, or even without it, though net 
very near to it. Those who built thus were, 
01 course, not protected in case of an attack, 
and of course they would, in such case, be 
compelled to abandon their houses, and re 
treat for safety within the proper walls. 

So Romulus proceeded to mark out the 
pomoerium of the city, employing in the work 
the ceremonies customary oa such occasional 
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The plow used was made of copper, and for a 
team to draw it a bullock and a heifer were 
foked together. Men appointed for the pur 
pose followed the plow, and carefully turned 
jvex the clods toward tlie wall of the city. 
Fhis seems to have been considered an 
essential part of the ceremony. At the places 
where roads were to pass in toward the gates 
of the city, the plow was lifted out of the 
ground and earned over the requisite space, 
80 as to leave the turf at those points un- 
broken. This was a necessary precaution ； 
for there was a certain consecrating influence 
that was exerted by this ceremonial plowing 
which hallowed the ground wherever it pass- 
ed in a manner that would very seriously in- 
terfere with its usefulness as a public road. 

The form of the space inclosed by the 
pomoerium, as Romulus plowed it, was nearly 
square, and it included not merely the Pala 
tine hill itself, but a considerable portion of 
evel land around it. 

Though Romulus thus seemed to have con 
inered, in the strife with Beraus, the difficult. ， 
was not yet fully settled. Remus was verj 
itde disposed to acquiesce in his brother's 
assumed superiority over him He was sullen, 
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morose, and ill at ease, and was inclined tc 
take little part in the proceedings which wore 
going on. Finally an occasion occurred which 
f reduced a crisis, and brought the rivalry and 
ei unity of the brothers suddenly and forever to 
ED end. KemuB was one day standing by a part 
of the wall which his brother's workmen were 
building, and expressing, in various ways, and 
with great freedom, his opinions of his broth 
er's plans ； and finally he began to speak con 
temptuously of the wall which the workmen 
were building. Komulus all the time was 
standing by. At length, in order to enforce 
what he said about the insufficiency of the 
work, Remus leaped over a portion oi it, say- 
ing, " This is the way the enemy will leap 
over your wall." Hereupon Romulus seized 
a mattock from the hands of one of the labor- 
ers, and struck his brother down to the gr< »nnd 
witn it, saying, " And this is the way that we 
will kill them if they do." Remus was killed 
by tiie blow. 

As soon as the deed was done, Eomulus was 
it once overwhelmed with remorse and horror ♦ 
at the atrocity of the crime which he had been 
so suddenly led to commit. His anguish was 
so great for a time that he refused all food, 
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and he could not sleep. He caused the der 4 
body of Ilenms, and also those of Fanstnlu* 
and of Plistinud, the brother of Faustulus, t> 
be buried with the most solemn and impo8iii| 
funeral ceremonies, so as to render all possi 
ble honor to their memory ； aud tlien, not 
satisfied with this, he instituted and celebra- 
ted certain religious rites, to prevent the 
ghosts of the deceased from coming back to 
haunt mm. The ghosts, or specters of the 
dead that came back to haunt and terrify the 
living were called lenmres. Hence the cele 
bration which Roinulas ordained was called 
the Lemuria, and it continued to be arinuall}' 
observed in Rome during the whole period of 
its subsequent history. 

Precisely what the ceremonies were which 
Romulus performed to appease the spirit of 
his brother cau not now be ascertained, as 
there was no particular description of them 
recorded. But the Lemuria, as afterward 
performed, were frequently described by Ro 
man writers, and they were of a very curioiifi 
an<l extraordinary character. The time (ot 
the celebration of these rites was in Iday, the 
anniversary, as was supposed, of the days in 
which Llomalus originallj celebrated them 
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The Lemurial ceremonies extended through 
three days, or rather nights, although, for some 
furious reason or other, they were alternate 
Aad not consecutive nights. They were the 
nights of the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth 
of May. The ceremonies were performed in 
the night, for the reason that it was in the 
dark hours that ghosts and goblins were accus- 
tomed, as was supposed, to roam about the 
world to haunt and terrify men. 

The ceremonies performed on these occa- 
sions are thus described. They commenced 
at midnight. The father of the family would 
rise at that hour and go out at the door of the 
house, making certain gesticulations and sig- 
nals with his hands, which were supposed to 
have the effect of keeping the specters away. 
He then washed his hands three times in pure 
spring water. Then he filled his mouth with 
a certain kind of black beans for which ghosts 
were supposed to have some particular fond 
0688. Being thus provided he would walls 
along, taking the beans out of his mouth as he 
walked, and throwing tbem behind him. The 
specters were supposed to gather up these 
beans as he threw them down. He must, 
however, by no means look round to see them. 
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state of Rome after the death of Eemui. 

He then, after speaking certain mysterioue 
and cabalistic words, washed his Lands again, 
and then making a frightful noise by striking 
brass basins together, he shouted out nine 
times, " Ghosts of this house begone ！" This 
was supposed effectually to drive the specters 
away ― au opinion which was always abun- 
dantly confirmed by the fact ； for on luol^iDg 
round after this vociferated adjuration, the 
man always found that the specters were gone ! 

When by these ceremonies, or ceremonies 
such as these, Romulus had appeased the 
*pirit of his brother, and those of the guard 
iauB of his childhood, his mind became more 
composed, and he turned nis attention once 
more toward the building of the city. The 
party of Remus now, of course, since it was 
deprived of its head, no longer maintained 
itself, but was gradually broken up and 
merged in the general mass. Roiinilus be- 
came the sole leader of the enterprise, and 
immediately turned bis attention to the meas- 
ures to be adopted for a more complete and 
effectual organization of the community ovei 
which he found himself presiding. 

Id respect to Remus, it ought perhaps to be 
added, that after his death a etory was circu- 
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(ated in Koine that it was a man named Oeler 
and not Romulus, that killed him. This strrj 
iias not, however, been generally believed Ii 
has been thought more probable that RomiunB 
himself, or some of his partisans and friends, 
invented and circulated the story of Celer, in 
order to screen hini in some degree from the 
reproach of bo unnatunJ a crime as the killing 
of a brother so near and dear to him as KemuB 
had been ； 一 a brother who had shared his in- 
fancj with him, who had slept with him, at 
the same time, in the arms of his mother, who 
had floated with him down the Tiber in the 
same ark^ been saved from death by the same 
miraculous intervention, and through all the 
years of infancy, childhood, and youth, had 
been his constant playmate, companion, and 
fnend. The crime was as much more atro- 
cious than any ordinary fratricide, aa liemub 
had been nearer to Romulus than any ordi 
par? brother. 
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fllllERE has been a great deal of pbilo 
1 sophical discussion, and much debate, 
among historians and chronologists, in a レ 
tempting to fix the precise year 】d which 
Romulus commenced the building of Rome. 
The difficulty arises from the fact, that no 
regular records of public events were made 
in those ancient days. In modern times 
such records are very systematically kept, ― 
an express object of them being to preserve 
and perpetuate a knowledge of the exact 
truth in respect to the time, and the attendant 
circumstances, relating to all great transac- 
tions. On the other hand, the memory of 
public events in early periods of the world, 
^as preserved only through tradition ； and 
tradition cares little for the exact and the 
true. She seeks only for what is entertairing. 
Her function being simply to give pleasure to 
successive generations of listeners, by exciting 
their curiositj and wonder with tales, ― which, 

P 
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the more strange and romantic they are, the 
better they are suited to her purpose— she 
concerns herself very little with snch simple 
rerities as dates and names. The expoear« 
of the twin infants of Rhea, supposing sucb 
ar event to have actually happened, she re 
membered well, and repeated the narrative 
of it ~ adorning it, doubtless, with many em- 
bellishments ~ from age to age, so that the 
whole story comes down to modem times in 
fall detail ； but as to the time when the event 
took place, she gave herself no concern. The 
date would have added nothing to the ro- 
mance of the story, and thus it was neglected 
and forgotten. 

In Bubsequent times, however, when regu- 
lar historical annals began to be recorded, 
chronologists attempted to reason backward, 
from events whose periods were known, 
through various data which they ingeniously 
obtained from the preceding and less forma] 
narratives, until they obtained the dates of 
earlier events by a species of calculation. Il 
this way the time for the building of Rome 
was determined to t せ about the year 754 bo 
fore Christ. As to Komulus himself, the tra 
dition is that he waa but A;ghteeii or twent) 
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years ola when he commenced the building 
of it. If this is true, his extreme youth gooa 
far to palliate some of the wrongs which ha 
perpetrated ~ wrongs which would have been 
far more inexcusable if committed with the 
deliberate purpose of middle life, than if 
prompted by the unthinking impulses and 
passions of eighteen. 

A certain Boman philosopher, named Var- 
ro, who lived some centuries after the building 
of the city, conceived of a very ingenious plan 
for discovering the year in which Eomulus 
was bom. It was this. By means of the 
science of astrology, as practiced in those 
days, certain learned magicians used to pre- 
dict what the life and fortunes of any man 
would be, from the aspects and phases of the 
planets and other heavenly bodies at the time 
of his birth. The idea of Varro was to re- 
verse this process in the case of Romulus; 
that is, to deduce from the known facts of 
his history what mast have been the relative 
situations of the planets and stars when he 
came into the world 1 He accordingly ap- 
plied to a noted astrologer to work out the 
problem for him. Given, a history of the 
incidents and events occurring to the man in 
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his progress through life ； required, the exact 
eondition of the skies when the child was 
born. In other words, the astrologer was to 
•letermine what mast have been the relative 
positions of the sun, moon, and stars, at the 
birth of Romulus, in order to produce a being 
whose life should exhibit such transactions 
and events as those which appeared m Rom- 
alus's subsequent history. When the astrolo- 
ger had thus ascertained the condition of the 
skies at the time in question, the astronomers, 
as Varro concluded, coula easily calculate 
the month and the year when the combina- 
tion must have occurred. 

Now, it was the custom in those days tc 
reckon by Olympiads, which were periods of 
four years, the series commencing with a great 
victory at a foot-race in Greece, won by a 
man named Coroebus, from which event 
originated the Olympian ga^es, which were 
afterward celebrated every four years, and 
wmch in subsequent ages became so renown 
ed. The time when Ooroebus ran liis race, 
and thus furnished an era for all the subse- 
quent chr mologists and historians of hin 
country, is generally regarded as about the 
year 776 before Christ ； and the result of the 
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calculations of Varro's astrologer, and of the 
astronomers who perfected it, was, that to lead 
such a life as Romulus led, a man must have 
been bom at a time corresponding with the 
first year of the second Olympiad ； that :8, 
taking off from 776, four years, for the first 
Olympiad, the first year of the second Olym- 
piad would be 772 ； this would make the time 
of his birth 772 before Christ ； and then de- 
ducting eighteen years more, for the age of 
Romulus when he began to build his wall, we 
have 754 before Christ as the era of the foun- 
dation of Rome. This method of determining 
a point in chronology seems so absurd, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the present day, that we 
can hardly resist the conclusion, that Varro, 
in making his investigation, was really guided 
by other and more satisfactory modes of de 
termining the point, and that the horoscope 
was not what he actually relied upon. How- 
ever this may be, the era which he fixed upon 
bas been very generally received, though 
(nany others have been proposed by the dif 
Ferent learned men who have successively iu 
restigated the question. 

According to the accounts given by the 
•aarly writers, the constructions whicL Roiuu 
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his and his companions made were of a very 
rade and simple character; sach as might 
bave been expected from a company of boys •• 
for boj8 we ought perhaps to consider them 
all, since it is not to be presumed that the 
troop, in respect to age and experience, wuuld 
be much in advance of the leaders. The wall 
which they built about the city was probably 
only a substantial stone fence, and their 
houses were bats and hovels. Even the pal- 
ace, for there was a building erected for 
Romulus himself which was called the palace, 
was made, it is said, of rushes. Perhaps the 
meaning is that it was thatched with rushes, 
—or possibly the expression refers to a mode 
of building sometimes adopted in the earlier 
stages of civilization, in which straw, or 
rushes, or some similar material is mixed with 
mnd or clay to help bind the mass together, 
the whole being afterward dried in the sun. 
Walk thus made have been found to possess 
much more strength and durability than 
would be supposed possible for such a mate 
rial to attain. 

However this may be, the hamlet of hnte 
which Komulus and his wild coadjutors ouilt 
and walled in, must have appeared, at th« 
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time, to all observers, a very rude and imper- 
fect attempt at builamg a city; in fact it 
must have seemed to them, if it is tme that 
Romnlas was at that time only eighteen yean 
old, more like a frolic of thoughtless boys 
than a serious enterprise of men. BomolnB, 
however, whatever others may have thought 
of his work, was wholly in earnest. He felt 
that he was a prince, and proud of his birth, 
and fully conscious of his intellectual and 
personal power, he determined that he would 
have a kingdom. 

It seems, however, that thus far he had not 
been considered as possessing any thing like 
regal authority over his company of followers, 
but bad been regarded only as a sort of chief- 
tain exercising an undefined and temporarj 
power; for as soon as the huts were built and 
the inclosures made, he is said to have con- 
vened an assembly of the people, for consul- 
tation in respect to tlie plan of government 
that they should form. Romulus introdueed 
the business of this meeting by a speech ap* 
propriate to the occasion, which speech is re- 
ported oy an ancient historian somewhat aa 
follows. Whether Eomulus actually spoke 
tbo words thus attributed to hiux^ whetlw 
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the report contains only what the reporter 
himself imagined him to say, there is now ！ lo 
neans of knowing. 

" We Lave now," said Romulus, according; 
to this record, " completed the building of oni 
city, 80 far as at present we are able to do it ; 
and it must be confessed that ii we were re- 
quired to depend for protection against a se- 
rious attack from an enemy, on the height of 
our walls, or on their strength and solidity, 
our prospects would not be very encouraging. 
But our walls we must remember are not what 
we rely upon. No walls can be so high, that 
an enemy can not scale them. The depend- 
ence must be after all on the men within the 
city, and not on the ramparts and entrench- 
ments which surround it, whatever those ram- 
parts and entrenchments may be. We must 
therefore rely upon ourselves, for our safety • 
~ upon our valor, our discipline, our union 
and harmony. It is courage and enerery ic 
the people, not strength in outward defenses 
!>D which the safety and prosperity of a State 
must depend. 

" The great work before us therefore is ye\ 
to be done. We have to organize a govern- 
raeut under which order and discipline 
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come in, to control and direct our energies^ 
and prepare us to meet whatever future exi- 
gencies may arise, whether of peace or war. 
What form shall be given to this government 
is the question that you have now to consider. 
[ hare learned by inquiry that there are va- 
rious modes of government adopted among 
men, and between these we have now to de- 
cide. Shall our commonwealth be governed 
by one man ？ Or shall we select a certain 
number of the wisest and bravest of the citi 
zens, and commit the administration of public 
affairs to them ？ Or， in the third place, shall 
we commit the management of the govern- 
ment to the control of the people at large f 
Each of these three forms has its advantages, 
and each is attended with its own peculiar 
dangers. You are to choose between them. 
Only when the decision is once made, let us 
all unite in maintaining the government 
which shall be established, whatever its form 
may bo." 

The result of the deliberation which follow 
ad, after the delivery of this address, was thai 
the government of the state should be, like 
the goveninienl of Alba, under which the fol 
of ^ipi^lus h&d beep born, a ufonv 
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chy ； and that Romulus himself should be 
king He was a prince by birth, an inheritoi 
>f regal rank and power, by regular suecea- 
ion， from a line of kings. He had shown 
himself, too, by his deeds, to be worthy of 
power. He was courageous, energetic, saga- 
cious, and universally esteemed. It was de- 
cided accordingly that he should be king, and 
he was proclaimed such by all the assembled 
multitude, with long and loud acclamations. 

Notwithstanding the apparent unanimity 
and earnestness of the people, however, in 
calling Romulus to the throne, he evinced, as 
the story goes, the proper degree of that re- 
luctance and hesitation which a suitable re- 
gard to appearances seems in all ages to re- 
quire of public men when urged to accept of 
power. He was thankful to the people for 
the marks of their confidence, but he could 
not consent to assume the responsibilities and 
prerogatives of power until the choice made 
by his countrymen h^d been confirmed by the 
livinities of the land. So he resolved on in 
stitnting certain solemn religious ceremonies, 
daring the progress of which he hoped to re 
ceive some manifestation of the divine will, 
rhese ceremonies coDsisted principally of sac 
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rifices which he caused to be offered on the 
plain noar the city. While Eomulus was en- 
gaged in these services, the expected token 
of the divine approval appeared in a snpei^ • 
natural light which shone upon his hand. At 
least it was said that such a light was seen, 
and the appearing of it was considered as 
clearly confirming the right of Romulus to the 
throne. He no longer made any objection to 
assuming the government of the new city as 
its acknowledged king. 

The first object to which he gave his atten- 
tion was the organization of the people, and 
the framing of the general constitution of 
society. The community over which he was 
called to preside had consisted thus far of 
very heterogeneous and discordant materials. 
Vast numbers of the people were of the hum 
blest and most degraded condition, consisting 
of ignorant peasants, some stupid, others tiir 
bulent and ungovernable ； and of refugees 
from justice, such as thieves, robbers, and 
outlaws of every degree. But then, on th«t 
>ther hand, there were many persons cf stand 
ing and respectability. The sons of families 
of wealth and influence in Alba had, in many 
cases, joined the expedition, and at last, when 
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the building of the city had advanced so fax 
as to make it appear that the enterprise night 
succeed, more men of age and character camo 
to join it, 80 that Eomulus found himself, 
when he formally assumed the kingly power, 
at the head of a community which contained 
the elementB of a very respectable common- 
wealth. These elements were, however, thus 
far all mingled together in complete confu- 
sion, and the work that was first to be done 
was to adopt some plan for classifying and 
arranging them. 

It is most probable, as a matter of fact, that 
the organization and the institutions which in 
subsequent times appeared in the Roman 
state, were not deliberately planned and for- 
mally introduced by Romulus at the outset, 
but that they gradually grew up in the pro- 
gress of time, and that afterward historians 
and philosophers, in speculating upon tbeiD 
at their leisure, carried back the history of 
them to the earliest times, in order, by bo 
loing, to honor the founder of the city, and 
aIbo to exalt and aggrandize the instituticns 
themselves in public estimation, by celebrat 
ing the antKjuity and dignity of their origin. 

The institutions wbicJi Romulus actually 
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founded, were of a very republican character, 
if the accounts of subsequent writers are tc 
be believed. lie established, it is true, a gra 
dation of ranks, but the most important offices, 
civil and military, were filled, it is said, by 
election on the part of the people. Id the 
first place, the whole population was divided 
into three portions, which were called tribes, 
which word was formed from the Latin word 
tres, meaning three. These tribes chose each 
three presiding officers, selecting for the pur 
pose the oldest and most distinguished of their 
Dumber. It is probable, in fact, that Romu 
I us himself really made the selection, and that 
the action of the people was confined to some 
sort of expression of assent and coucurrence 
for it is difficult to imagine how any otbe? 
kind of election than this could be possible 
among so rude and ignorant a multitude. 
The tribes were then subdivided each into 
thirty counts or counties, and each of these 
likewise elected its head. Thus there was a 
arge body of magistrates or chieftains ap 
pointed, ninety-nine in number, namely, niue 
heads of tribes and ninety headB of counties. 
Romulus himself added one to the number, 
of his own independent selection, wbic l ui»d( 
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the hundredth- The men thus chosen, con 
stituted what was called the senate. Thej 
formed the great legislative council of the na 
lioD. They and the families descending froit 
their became, in subsequent times, an arista 
cratic and privileged class, called the Patri 
cians. The remaining portion of the popula- 
tion were called Plebeians. 

The Plebeians comprised, of course, the in- 
dustrial and useful classes, and were in rank 
and station inferior to the Patricians. They 
were, however, not all upon a level with each 
other, for they were divided into two great 
classes, called patrons and clients. The pa- 
trons were the employers, the proprietors, the 
men of influence and capital. The clients 
were the employed, the dependent, the poor. 
The clients were to perform services of various 
kinds for the patrons, and the patrons were tc 
reward, to protect, and to defend the clients. 
All these arrangements Romulus is said to 
ha^e ordained by liis enactments, and thus 
introduced as elements in the social constitu 
tion of the state. It is more probable, how 
ever, that instead of being thus expressly es- 
tablished, by the authority of Romulus as a 
lawgiver, thej gradually grew up of them 
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selves, perhaps with some fostering attention 
and care on his part, and possibly under some 
positive regulation of law. For such impor- 
taut and complicated relations as these are 
not of a nature to be easily called into exist- 
BDce and action, in an extended and unorgan 
ized community, by the mere fiat of a mili- 
tary chieftain. 

Perhaps, however, it is not intended by the 
ancient historians, in referring all these com 
plicated arrangements of the Roman civil pol- 
ity to the enactments of Romulus, to convey 
the idea that he introduced them at once in 
all their completeness, at the outset of his 
reign. Romulus continued king of Rome for 
nearly forty years, and instead of making tor- 
mal and positive enactments, he may have 
gradually introduced the arrangemente as- 
cribed to him, as usages which he fostered 
and encouraged, 一 confirming and sanctioning 
them from time to time, when occasion "e 
quired, by edicts and laws. 

However this may have been, it is certain 
that Bomulus, in the course of his reign, laid 
the foundation of the future greatnesR and 
glory of Borne, by the energy with which he 
acted in iDt»^ducing order, system, and disci 
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plino into the community which ho fouDd 
gathered around him. He seems to have had 
fho sagacity to perceive from the outset that 
the great evil and danger which he had to 
fear was the prevalence of the spirit of disor 
Jer and misrule among his followers. In fact, 
nothing but tumult and confusion was to have 
been expected from such a lawless horde as 
his, and even after the city was built, the 
presumption must have been very strong in 
the raind of any considerate and prudent man, 
against the possibility of ever regulating and 
controlling such a mass of heterogeneous and 
discordant materials, by any human means. 
Romulus saw, however, that in effecting this 
purpose lay the only hope of the success of 
his enterprise, and he devoted himself with 
great assiduity and care, and at the same time 
with great energy and success, to the work 
of organizing it. The great leading objects of 
his life, from tne time that he commenced tl e 
government of the new city, were arrange 
and regulate social institutions, tj establisL 
laws, to introduce discipline, to teach and ac 
custom men to submit to authority, and to 
bring in the requirements of law, and the 
authority of the various recognized relatioup 
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of social life, to control and restrain the way- 
ward impulses of the natural heart. 

As a part of this system of policy, he laid 
great stress upon the parental and family rela> 
tion. He saw in the tie which binds the fathei 
to the cliild and the child to the father, a nat- 
aral bond which he foresaw would greatly aid 
him in keeping the turbulent and boisterous 
propensities of human nature under some 
proper control. He accordingly magnified 
and confirmed the natural force of parental 
authority by adding the sanctions of law to it. 
He defined and established the power of the 
father to govern and control the sod, rightly 
considering that the father is the natural ally 
of the state in restraining young men from 
violence, and enforcing habits of industry and 
order npon them, at an age when they most 
need control. He clothed parents, therefore, 
with authority to fulfill this function, consider 
ing that what be thus aided them to do, was 
80 much saved for the civil magistrate and 
the state. In fact, he carried this so far that 
it is said that the dependence of the child 
apoo the father, under the institutions of 
Bomolns, was more complete, and was pro- 
tracted to a latei period than was the case 
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under the laws of any other nation. The 
power of the father over his hoosehoia was 
supreme. He was a magistrate, so for as his 
children were concern ea, and could thus not 
only require their services, and inflict lignt 
punishments for disobeaience upon them, as 
with U8， but he could sentence them to the 
severest penalties of the law, if guilty of 
crima 

The laws were equally stringent in respect 
to the marriage tie. Death was the penalty 
for the violation of the marriage vows. All 
property belonging to the husband and to the 
wife was held by them in common, and the 
wife, if she survived the husband, and if th«9 
husband died without a will, became his sole 
heir. In a word, the laws of Bomulus evince 
a very strong desire on the part of the legis 
lator to sustain the sacredness and to magniiy 
the importance of the family tie ； and to avail 
himself of those instinctive principles of obli- 
gation and duty which so readily arise in the 
hnmai} mind out of the various relations of tho 
family state, in the plans which he formed for 
Bubduing the impulses and regulating the ac 
tion of ni8 rude community. 

He devoted great attention too to the ins ね tn 
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tions of religion. He knew well that such law- 
less and impetuous spirits as his could never 
be fully subdued and held in proper subor- 
dination to the rules of social order and moral 
duty, without the influence of motives drawn 
from the spiritual world ； and he accordingly 
adopted vigorous measures for confirming and 
perpetuating such religious observances as 
were at that time observed, and in introducing 
others. Every public act which he performed 
was always accompanied and sanctioned by 
religious solemnities. The rites and ceremo- 
nies which he instituted seem pnenle to us, 
but they were full of meaning and of efficacy 
in the view of those who performed them. 
There was, for example, a class of religious 
functionaries called a/ugurs, whose office it was 
to interpret the divme will by means of cer- 
tain curious indications which it was their 
special profession to understand. There were 
three of these augurs, and they were employed 
on all public occasions, both in peace and 
war, to ascertain from the omens whether the 
enterprise or the work in regard to which they 
wero consulted was or was not favored by the 
oooncils of heaven. If the augury was pro 
pitioas the work was entered upon with vigot 
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and confidence. It otherwise, it was po&tr 
poned or abandoned. 

The omens which the augurs observed were 
of various kinds, being drawn sometimes from 
certain peculiarities in the form and structuie 
of the internal organs of animals offered in 
sacrifice, sometimes from the appearance of 
birds in the sky, their numbers or the direc- 
tion of their flight, and sometimes from the 
forms of clouds, the appearance of the light- 
ning, and the sound of the thunder. When- 
ever the augurs were to take the auspices 
from any of the signs of the sky, the process 
was this. They would go with solemn cere- 
mony to some high place ~ in Rome there was 
a station expressly consecrated to this purpose 
on the Capitoline hill, ~ and there, with a sort 
of magical wand which they had for the pur- 
pose, one of the number would determine and 
indicate the four quarters of the heaven, 
pointing out in a solemn manner the direc- 
tioDB of east, west, north and soutL. Th« 
augur would then take his stand with his oack 
to the west and his face of course to the east 
The north would then be on his left hand and 
the south at his right. He would then, in 
this position watch for the signs. If it was 
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from the thunder that the auspices were to be 
taken, the augur would listen to hear from 
whskt quarter of the heavens it came. If the 
lightning appeared m the east and the sound 
of the thunder seemed to come from the 
northward, the presage was favorable. So it 
was if the chain of lightning seen in the sky 
appHared to pass from cloud to cloud above, 
inateaii of descending to the ground. On the 
other 'aand, thunder sounding as if it came 
trom the southward, and lightning striking 
down to the earth, were both unpropitious 
omens. As to birds, some were of good omen, 
as vultures, eagles and woodpeckers. Others 
were evil, as ravens and owls. Various infer- 
ences were drawn too from the manner in 
which the birds that appeared in the air, were 
seen to fly, and from the sound of their note 
at the time when the observation was made. 

By these and many similar means the gov- 
ernment of Komulus vainly endeavored to 
ascertain the will of heaven in respect to the 
plans and enterprises in which they were 
called upon from time to time to engage. 
There was perhaps in these observances much 
imposture, and much folly ； still they could 
only have been sustaiDed, in their inflnenca 
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and ascendency over the minds of the people, 
by a sincere veneration on their part for some 
anseen and spiritual power, and a reverent 
desire to conform the public measures of tLeii 
government to what they supposed to bo the 
divine will. 

By such measures as we have thus described 
Romulus soon produced order out of confii 
sion within his little commonwealth. The en 
terprise which he had undertaken and the 
great success which had thus far followed it, 
attracted great attention, and he soon found 
that great numbers began to come in from all 
the surrounding country to join him. Many 
of these were persons of still worse character 
than those who had adhered to him at first, 
and he soon found that to admit them indis- 
criminately into the city would be to endan- 
ger the process of organization which was now 
BO well begun. He accordingly set apart a 
hill near to bis city called the Capitoline hill, 
as an asylum for them, where they could ro- 
main in safety under regulations suitable to 
their condition, and without interfering with 
the arrangements which he bad made for the 
rest. This asylum soon became a very at 
tractive place for all the vagabonds, ontlawB. 
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thieves and robbers of the country. Romulus 
welcomed them all, and as fast as they came 
he busied himself with plans to furnish them 
vvith employment and subsistence. He en- 
listed some of them in his army. Some he 
employed to cultivate the ground in the terri- 
tory belonging to the city. Others were en- 
gaged as servants for the people within the 
walls ~ being taken into the city, iu smal] 
Qumbers, from time to time, as fast as they 
could be safely received. In process of time, 
however, the walls of the city were extended 
80 as to include the Capitoline hill, and thus 
at last the whole mass was brought into Rome 
to^tber. 
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Wives. 

Ij^VEKY reader who has made even the 
^ smallest beginning in the study of an 
cient history, must be acquainted, in general, 
with the mode which Komolus adopted to 
provide the people of his city with wives, by 
the transaction which is commonly called in 
history the rape of the Sabines. The deed 
itself, as it actually occurred, may perhaps 
have been one of great rudeness, violence, 
and cruelty. If so, the historians who de- 
Bcribed it contrived to soften the character of 
it, and to divest it in a great measure of the 
repulsive features which might have beoD 
supposed to characterize such a transaction, 
for, according to the narrative which tbej 
give us, the whole proceeding was conducted 
ic such a manner as to evince not only greal 
iugenuitj and sagacity on the part of Eomulufl 
and his government, but also great modera- 
tion and humanity. The circumstances, aE 
the historiauB relate them, were tbes^ ; 
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The popuktioD of Borne chiefly men. 

As might naturally be supposed from the 
manner in which the company which formed 
the population of Borne had been collected, it 
oonBisted at first almost wholly of men. The 
laws and regulations referred to in the last 
chapter, in respect to the family relation, were 
those framed after the orgauizatiou of the 
community bad become somewhat advanced, 
since at the outset there could be very few 
families, inasmuch as the company which first 
met together to build the city, consisted 
simply of an array of young men. It is true 
that among those who joined them at first 
there were some men of middle life and some 
families, ~ Btill, as is always the case with new 
cities and countries suddenly and rapidlj 
settled, the population consisted almost en- 
tirely of men. 

It was necessary that the men should have 
wives. There were several reasons for this. 
First, it was necessary for the comfort and 
happiness of the people tliemselves. A com 
aianity of mere men is gloomy and desolf^te 
Secondly, for the continuance and perjiet lity 
of the state \t was necessary that there should 
be wives and children, so that when one gene' 
^tion sbui^lcl have passed away there nii^ht 
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be another to succeed it. And, thirdly, for 
the preservation of order and law. Men on- 
Qiarried are, in the mass, proverbially an 
governable. Nothing is so effectual in keep 
ing a citizen away from scenes of tumult and 
riot as a wife and children at home. The 
fearful violence of the riots and insurrections 
of which the city of Paris has so often been 
the scene, is explained, in a great degree, by 
the circumstance that so immense a propoi tioD 
of the population are unmarried. They have 
QO homes, and no defenseless wives and chil- 
dren to fear for, and so they fear nothing, but 
give themselves up, in times of public excite- 
ment, to the wildest impulses of passion. 
Romulus seems to have understood this, and 
his first care was to provide the way by which 
as many as possible of his people should be 
married. 

The first measure which he adopted, wac to 
send ambassadors around to the iieigbbonDg 
states, soliciting alliances with them, and 
Btipulations allowing of intermarriages be- 
tween his people and theirs. The proposal 
seemed not unreasonable, and it was made in 
an unassuming and respectful manner. In the 
message which Bomulus commissioned the 
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embassadors to deliver, he admitted that hia 
colony was yet small, and by no means equal 
in influence and power to the kingdoms whose 
alliance he desired ； but he reminded those 
nrliom he addressed that great results came 
sometimes in the end from very inconsiderable 
beginnings, and that their enterprise thus far, 
though yet in its infancy, had been greatly 
prospered, and was plainly an object of divine 
favor, and that the time might not be far dis- 
tant when the new state would be able fully 
to reciprocate such favors as it might now re- 
ceive. 

The neighboring kings to whom these em- 
bassages were sent rejected the proposals with 
(tension. They did not even give serious 
answerB, obviously considering the new city 
as a mere temporary gathering and encamp- 
ment of venturers and outlaws, which woula 
be a8 transient as it was rude and irregular. 
They looked ズ' see it break Dp as suddenlj 
and tmiiultuoxiP.lT as it had been formed. 
Dicy acivM-d- ijriy rienl back word to Romulus 
tLut he miL-i reeort to the same plan to get 
women for his city that he had adopted to 
procure recruits of men. He must open an 
asylum for them. The low and the dissolute 
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would come flocking to him then, they said, 
from all parts, and vagabond women would 
nakc just the kind of wives for vagabond 
'nen. 

Of coarse, the young men of the city were 
arouse や to an extreme pitch of indignation 
at receiving this response. They were clamo- 
rous for war. They wished Romulus to lead 
them out against some of these cities at once, 
and allow them at the same time to revenge 
thto insults which they had received, and to 
provide themselves with wives by violence, 
since they could not obtain them by solicita- 
tion. But Romulus restrained their ardor, 
saying that they must do nothing rashly, and 
promising to devise a better way than theirs 
to attain the end. 

The plan which he devised was to invite 
the people of the surrounding states and cities 
both men and women, to come to Rome, with 
a view of seizing some favorable occasion for 
capturing the women while they were there, 
and driving the men away. The diflScnltj in 
the way of the execution of this plan was ，'b- 
riously to induce the people to come, and es- 
pecially to bring the young women with them. 
The native timidity of the maidens, {oiued tc 
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the contemptuous feelings which their fathers 
and brothers cherished, in regard to every 
thing pertaining to the new city, would very 
naturally keep them away, unless Bomething 
eonld be devised which would exert a very 
strong attraction. 

BomnlnB waited a little time, in order that 
any slight excitement which had been pro 
duced by his embassy should have had time 
to subside, and then he made, or pretended to 
make, a great discovery in a field not far from 
his town. This discovery was the finding of an 
ancient altar of Neptune, under ground. The 
altar was brought to view by some workmen who 
were making excavations at the place. How 
it came to be under ground, and who had 
built it, no one knew. The rumor of this 
great discovery was spread immediately in 
every direction. Bomidus attached great im 
portance to the event. The altar had ul 
doubtedly been built, he thought, by the an 
cient inhabitants of the country, and the find 
Ing it was a very momentous occurrence It 
was proper that the occasion should be solem- 
nized by suitable religions observances. 

Accordingly, arrangements were made foi 
a ^rand celebration. In addition to the re 
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ligiou8 rites, Romulus proposed that a great 
fair should l>e held on a plain near tiie city at 
the same time. Booths wei'e erected, aiiil the 
(iierc hauls of all the neighboring cities were 
i (1 vited to come, bringing with tliem such ar- 
ticles as they Lad for sale, and those who 
wished to buy were to come with their luonej. 
In a word, arrangemeuts were made for a 
great and splendid festival. 

There were to be games too, races, and 
wrestlings, and other athletic sports, such as 
were in vogue in those times. The celebra- 
tion was to continue for many days, and the 
games and sports were to come at the end. 
Romulus sent messengers to all the surround- 
ing country to proclaim the programme of 
these entertainments, and to invite every body 
to come ； and he adroitly arranged the de- 
tails in such a manner that the chief attrac- 
tions for grave, sober-minded and substantial 
men should be on the earlier days of the show, 
and that the latter days should be devoted to 
lighter amusements, such as would possess a 
^hanr for the young, the light-hearted and 
the hapuy. It was among this last class that he 
naturally expected to find the maidens whom 
hifi men would choose in looking for wives. 
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When the time arrived the spectacles com 
menced. There was a great concourse at th*? 
"uteet) but tbe people who first came, were, 
as Romulus supposed would be the case, 
chiefly men. They caire in companies, as ii 
fur mutual support and protection, and they 
exhibited in a greater or less degree an air ol 
BUfipicion, watchfulness and mistrust. They 
were, however, received with great cordiality 
and kindness. They were conducted about 
the town, and were astonished to find how 
considerable a town it was. The streets, the 
houses, the walls, tbe temples, simple in cou- 
Btruction as they were, far surpassed tbe expec- 
tations they had formed. The visitors were 
treated with great hospitality, and entertained 
in a manner which, considering the circum- 
stances of the case, was quite sumptuous. 
The women and children too, who came on 
these first days, received from all the Romans 
very special attention and regard. 

As the celebrations went on from day tn 
day, a considerable change took place in the 
character and appearance of the company. 
The men ceased to be suspicious and watch- 
fal. Some went home, and carried such re 
ports of the new city, and of the IdndnesB. 
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And hi)8pitality, and gentle behavior of the in 
habitants, that new visitors came coutinuallj 
to see for themselves. Every day the proper 
は on of stern and suspicious men diminished, 
And that of gav and happy-looking youths 
and maidens increased. 

In the mean time, the men of the city were 
(aider strict injunctions from Romulus to treat 
their guests in the most respectful manner, 
leaving them entirely at liberty to go and 
come as they pleased, except so far as they 
could detain them by treating them with 
kindness and attention, and devising new 
sports and amusements for them from day to 
day. Things continued in this state for two 
or three weeks, during all which time the 
new city was a general place of resort for the 
people of all the surrounding country. Of 
course a great many agreeable acquaintances 
would naturally be formed between the young 
men of the city and their visitors, as acci 
dental circumstances, or individual choice and 
preference brought them together ； and thus, 
without any directions on the subject from 
Romulns, each man would very naturally 
occupy himself, in anticipation of the genera] 
seizure which he knew was coming, in mak 
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ing his selection beforehand, of the maidei. 
whom he intended, when the time for the 
seizure came, to make his own ； and the 
maiden herself would probably be less terri- 
fied, and make less resistance to the attempt 
to capture her, than if it were by a perfect 
stranger that she was to be seized. 

All this Romulus seems very adroitly to 
have arranged. The time for the final exe- 
cution of the scheme was to be the last day 
of the celebration. The best spectacle and 
show of all was to take place on that day. 
The Kumans were directed to come armed to 
this show, but to keep their arms carefully 
concealed beneath their garments. They 
were to do nothing till Bomnlus gave the sig- 
nal. He was himself to be seated upon a sort 
of throne, in a conspicuous place, where all 
could see kim, presiaing, as it were, over the 
assembly, while the spectacle went on ； and 
finally, when he judged that the proper mo 
ment had arrived, be was to give the signal 
by taking off a certain loose article of dresi 
which he wore -ー a sort of cloak or mantle - 
and folding it ud， and then immediately on 
folding it again. This mantle was a sort of 
badge of royalty, and was craylj adorned witl 

B 
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purple stripes upon a white ground. It was 
well atlapted, therefore, to the purpose of 
being use, I as a signal, inasmuch as any mo 
t'ons that were made with it could be very 
easily seen. 

Every thing being thus arranged, the as 
sembly was convened, and the games and 
spectacles went on. The Romans were full 
of excitement and trepidation, each one hav- 
ing taken his place as near as possible to the 
maiden whom he was intending to seize, and 
occupying himself with keeping his eye upon 
her as closely as he could, without seeming 
to do 80， and at the same time watching the 
royal mantle, and every movement made by 
the wearer of it, that he might catch the 
signal the instant that it should be made 
All this time the men among the guests at the 
entertainment were oft' their guard, and wholly 
at their ease 一 having no suspicion whatevei 
of the mine that was ready to be sprung be 
ueath them. The wives, mothers, and chi'l 
dren， too, were all safe, as well as unsuspicioua 
of danger ； for Romulus had given special 
charge that no married woman should be 
molested. The men had had ample time and 
opportunity in the many days of active socia) 
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intercuiu'se which they bad enjoyed with theb 
guests, to know who were free, and the)' were 
forbidden in any instance to take a wife away 
from her husband. 

At length the moment arrived for giving 
the signal. Ilomulus took off his mantle, 
folded it, and then unfolded it again. The . 
Romans immediately drew their swords, and 
rushed forward, each to secure his own prize. 
A scene of the greatest excitement and con 
fusion ensued. The whole company of visit- 
ors perceived of course that some great act 
of treachery was perpetrated upon them, but 
they were wholly in the dark in respect to 
the nature and design of it. They were 
chiefly unarmed, and wholly unprepared for 
so sudden an attack, and they fled in all 
directions in dismay, protecting themselves 
and their wives and children as well as they 
could, as they retired, and aiming only to 
withdraw as large a number as possible from 
the scene of violence and confusioD thjit pre 
mailed. The Romans were careful not to lo 
them auj injury, but, oii the contrary, to 
allow theTu to withdraw, and to take away 
all the mothers and children without anj 
molestation. In fact, it was the very obj«^ct 
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and design of the onset which they made 
apon the company, not only to seize upon tlu 
maidens, but to drive all the rest of their 
rieitors away. The men, therefore, in the 
excitement and terror of the moment, fled in 
all directions, taking with them those whom 
they could most readily secure, who were, of 
course, those whom the Rumaiis left p » thksm ； 
while the Bomans themselves withdrew with 
their prizes, and secured them within tho 
walls of the city. 

In reading this extraordinary story, we nat 
urally feel a strong disposition to inquire what 
part the damsels themselves took, when they 
found themselves thus suddenly seized and 
carried away, by these daring and athletic as- 
sailants. Did they resist and struggle to get 
free, or did they yield themselves without 
much opposition to their fate ？ That they did 
not resist effectually is plain, for the Koman 
young men succeeded in carrying them away, 
and securing them. It may be that they at- 
tempted to resist, but found their strength 
overpowered by the desperate and reckless 
violence of their captors. And yet, it can uot 
be denied that woman is endued with the 
power of making by various means a very 
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formidable opposition to any attempt to ab 
duct her by any single man, when she is thor 
ouglilj in earnest about it. How it was ii 
tact in this case we have no direct information, 
and we have consequently no means of form- 
ing any opinion in respect to the light in which 
this rough and lawless mode of wooing was 
regarded by the objects of it, except from the 
events which subsequently occurred. 

Ono incident took place while the BomanB 
were seiziDg and carrying away their prizes, 
which was afterward long remembered, as it 
became the foimdation of a custom which 
continued for many centaries to form a part 
of tho marriage ceremony at Borne. It seems 
that some young men 一 very young, and of a 
humble class ~ had seized a peculiarly beauti- 
ful giri ~ one of some note and consideration, 
too, among her countrywomen 一 and were car 
tying her away, like the rest. Some othei 
young Bomans of the patrician order seeing 
tnis, and thinking that so beautiful a maider 
)nght not to tall to tho share of such plebeiftng, 
immediately set out in full pursuit to reacue 
her. The plebeians harried along to escape 
from them, calling out at the same time, 
" TAalassio ！ Thalassio /" which means " Foj 
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Tlialassius, For Thalassius." They meant by 
this to coDvey the idea that the prize which 
thej had in possession was intended not for 
any one of their own number, but for Thalas- 
slos. Now Thalassius was a young ncble 
nniversally known and very highly esteemed 
by all his countrymen, and when the rescuing 
party were thus led to suppose that the beau- 
tiful lady was intended for him, they acqui- 
esced immediately, and desisted from their 
attempt to recapture her, and thus by the aid 
of their stratagem the plebeians carried ott* their 
prize in safety. When this circumstance came 
afterward to be known, the ingenuity of the 
young plebeians, and the success of their man- 
OBUver, excited very general applause, and the 
exclamation, Thalassio^ passed into a sort of 
proverb, and was subsequently adopted as an 
exclamation of assent and congratulation, tc 
be used by the spectators at a marriage cere 
mony. 

RomuluE had issued most express and pofli 
•av^e orders that the yonng captives should Ik 
created after their seizure in the kindest and 
most respectful manner, and should bo subject 
to uu violence, and no ill-treatment of any 
(rind, other than that necessary for conveying 
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them tv. the places of security previuusly des 
gnated. They suft'ered undoubtedly a greate) 
jy less dogree of distress and terror, — but find 
Dg that they were treated, after tLeir seizure 
<.vitli respectful consideration, and that they 
wore left unmolested by their captors, the)' 
gradually recovered their composure during 
the night, and iii the morning were quite self 
possessed and calm. Their fathers and broth 
ere ill the mean time bad gone home to theii 
respective cities, taking with tbem the women 
and children that they had saved, and burning 
with indignation and rage against the perpe- 
trators of such an act of treachery as had been 
practiced upon them. Tney were of course 
in a state of great uDcertainty and suspense 
in respect to the fate which awaited the cap- 
tives, and were soon eagerly engaged in form 
iiig and discussing all possible plans for res 
cuing and recovering them. Thus the night 
was passed in agitation and excitement, botl 
within and without the city, ~ the excitemen: 
>f tenor and distress, great perhaps, thougL 
iubsiding on the part of the captives, and of 
resentment and rage which grew deeper and 
more extended every hour, on the part of th^ii 
comitrymeii. 
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Wbon the morning came, Romulus ordered 
the captive maidens to be all brought togelliei 
bef >re him in order that he might make as it 
were an apology to them for the violence to 
wliich they had been subjected, and explain 
to them the circumstances which had impelled 
the Komans to resort to it. 

''You ought not," said he, " to look upon 
It as an indignity that you have been thus 
seized, for the object of the Romans in seizing 
you was not to dishonor you, or to do you any 
injury, but only to secure you for their wives 
in honorable marriage ； and far from being 
displeased with the extraordinariness of the 
measures which they have adopted to secure 
you, you ought to take pride in them, as 
evincing the ardor and strength of the affec- 
tion with which you have inspired your lovers. 
I will assure you that when you have become 
their wives you shall be treated with all the 
respect and tenderness that you have beei 
accustomed to experience under your fathers' 
roofs. The brief coercion whicn we Lave em 
ployed for the purpose of securing you in the 
first instance, 一 a coercion which we were 
compelled to resort to by the necessity of the 
ca86, ~ is the only rudeness to which you wilJ 
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evei be exposed. Forgive us then for this 
one liberty which we have taken, and considei 
that the fault, whatever fault in it there maj 
be, is nut ours, but that of your fathers and 
brothers who rejected our offers for voluntary 
and peaceful alliances, and thus compelled aa 
to resort to this stratagem or else to lose you 
altogether. Your destiny if you unite with 
us will be great and glorious. We I^ave not 
taken you captive to make you prisoners or 
slaves, or to degrade you in any way from 
your former position ； but to exalt you to po- 
sitions of high consideration in a new and 
riBing colony ； ~ a colony which is surely 
destined to become great and powerful, and 
of which we mean you to be the chief glorj 
and charm." 

The young and handsome Romans stood by 
while Romulus made this speech, their coun- 
tenances animated with excitement and pleas* 
:ire. The maidens themselves seemed much 
oicliDed to yield to their fate. Their resent* 
encnt gradually subsided. It has been, in 
tact, in all ages, characteristic of women to 
be easily led to excuse and forgive any wrong 
on the part of another which is prompted bj 
love for herself : and these injured maideo^ 
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■eemed. gradually to come to the conclusion, 
that considering all the circumstances of the 
fiftse their abductors were not so much in fault 
ftfter all. In a short time an excellent under- 
Btanding was established, and they were ail 
married. There were, it is said, about five oi 
six hundred of them, and it proved that mo6t 
of them were from the nation of the Sabines, 
a nation which inhabited a territory north of 
the colony of the Bomans. The capital of 
the Sabines was a city called Cures. Cnres 
was about twenty miles from Rome.* 

The Sabines, in deliberating on the course 
which they shonld pursue in the emergency, 
found themselves in a situation of great per- 
plexity. In the first place the impulse which 
urged them to immediate acts of retaliation 
and hostility was restrained by the fact that 
80 many of their beloved daughters were 
wholly in the power of their enemies, and 
they could not tell what cruel fate might 
await the captives if they were themselvee to 
•esort to any measures that would exasperate 
3r provoke the captors. Then again their own 
territory was very much exposed and they 
were ty no means certain, in case a ww 

• See map of l4itium« page 134. 
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The Sabines demand the rMtoratfon of the eapttvei. 

should be commenced between them and the 
Romans, how it would end. Their own popu- 
lation was much divided, being scattered over 
the territory, or settled in various cities 
and towns which were but slightly forti- 
fied, and consequently were much exposed 
to assault in case the Eomans were to make 
an incursion into their country. In view of 
all these considerations the Sabines concluded 
that it would be best for them on the whole, 
to try the influence of gentle measures, before 
resorting to open war. 

They therefore sent an embassy to Bomuhis, 
to remonstrate in strong terms against the 
wrong which the Romans had done them by 
their treacherous violence, and to demand 
that the young women should be restored. 
" If you will restore them to us now," said 
they, " we will overlook the affront which you 
have put upon us, and make peace with you ； 
and we will enter into an alliance with you 
80 that hereafter your people and ours may be 
at liberty to intermarry in a lair and honor- 
able way, but we can not submit to have our 
daughter taken away from us by treachery 
and force." 

Beasonable as this proposition seems, Bom- 
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luiis did not think it best to accede to it. It 
was, in fact, too late, for such deeds once 
done can hardly be undone. Komulus replied, 
that the women, being now the wives of the 
Romans, could not be surrendered. The 
violence, he said, of which the SabiDes com- 
plained was unavoidable. No other possible 
way had been open to them for gaining the 
end. He was willing, he added, to enter into a 
treaty of peace and alliance with the Sabines, 
but they must acknowledge, as a preliminary 
to such a treaty, the validity of the marriages, 
which, as they had already been consumma- 
ted, could not now be annulled. 

The Sabines, on their part, could not accede 
to these proposals. Being, however, still re- 
luctant to commence hostilities, they con- 
tinued the negotiations 一 though while engag- 
ed in them they seemed to anticipate an un- 
favorable issue, for they were occupied all the 
time in organizing troops, strengthening the 
defenses of their villages and towns, and niak 
ing other vigorous preparations for war. 

The Romans, in the mean time, seemed to 
find the young wives which they had procured 
by these transactions a great accjuisition to 
tlieir colony. It proved, too, that they not 
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only prized the acquisition, but they exulted 
80 much in the ingenuity and success of the 
stratagem by which their object had been 
effected, that a sort of symbolical violence in 
taking the bride became afterward a part of 
the marriage ceremony in all subsequent wed- 
dings. For always, in future years, when the 
hew-married wife was brought home to her 
husband's house, it was the custom for him to 
take her up in his arms at the door, and carry 
her over the threshold as if by force, thus com- 
memorating by this ceremony the coercion 
which had signalized the original marriagef 
of hifi ancestors, the founders of Borne. 
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Ghaptbb XIL 
The Sabine Wab. 

WHITiE the negotiations with the Sabinea 
were still pending, Romulus became 
involved in another difficulty, which for a 
time assumed a very threatening aspect. This 
difficulty was a war which broke out, some- 
what suddenly, in consequence of the inva- 
sion of the Roman territories by a neighboring 
chieftain iiumed Acron. Acron was the sov- 
ereign of a small state, whose capital was a 
town called Cflenina.* This Gsenina is sup- 
posed to have been only four or five miles 
distant from Romulus's city, 一 a fact which 
shows very clearly on how small a scale the 
deeds and exploits connected with the first 
foundation of the great empire, which after 
ward became so extended and so renowned, 
were originally performed, and how intrinsi 
cally insignificant they were, in themselves, 
though momentous in the extreme in respect 
to the consequences that flowed from tbem. 

♦ See Map of Latium, page 184 
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Acron was a bold, energetic, and deter- 
mined man, who had already acquired great 
fame by his warlike exploits, and who had 
long been watching the progress of the new 
colony with an evil eye. He thought that if 
it were allowed to take root, and to grow, it 
might, at some future day, become a formi- 
dable enemy, both to him, and also to the 
other states in that part of Italy. He had 
been very desirous, therefore, of finding some 
pretext for attacking the new city, and when 
he heard of the seizure of the Sabine women, 
he thought that the time had arrived. He, 
therefore, urged the Sabines to make war at 
once upon the Romans, and promised, if they 
would do so, to assist them with all the forces 
that he could command. The Sabines, how- 
ever, were so unwilling to proceed to extremi- 
ties, and spent so much time in negotiations 
and embassies, that Acron 's patience was at 
length wholly exhausted by the delays, and 
he resolved to undertake the extermination 
)f the new colony himself alone. 

So he gathered together a rude and half- 
organized army, and advanced toward Eome. 
Itomulus, who had been inf Drmed of his plana 
and preparations, went out to meet him The 
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two armies came in view of each other on an 
open plain, not far from the city. Bomnlofl 
advanced at the head of his troops, while 
Acron appeared likewise in the fore-front of 
tiie invaders. After uttering in the hearing of 
each other, and of the assembled armies, va- 
rious exclamations of challenge and defiance, 
it was at length agreed that the question at 
issue should be decided by single combat, the 
two commanders themselves to be the cham- 
pions. Komulas and Acron accordingly ad- 
vanced into the middle of the field, while 
their armies drew up around them, forming a 
sort of ring within which the combatants 
^ere to engage. 

The interest which would be naturally felt 
by such an encounter, was increased very 
much by the strong contrast that was ob- 
served in the appearance of the warriors. 
Romulus was very young, and though tall 
and athletic in form, his countenance exhib 
ited still the expression of softness and deli 
cacy characteristic of youth. Acron, on the 
other hand, was a war-worn veteran, rugged, 
hardy, and stern ； and the throngs of martial 
Bpectators that surrounded the field, when 
they saw the combatants as they came for 
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ward to engage, anticipated a very iinequa] 
contest. Romulus was nevertheless victori- 
OQB As be went into the battle, he made a 
vow to Jupiter, that if be conquered his foo, 
he would ascribe to the god all the glory of 
the victory, and he would set up the arms and 
spoils of Acron at Rome, as a trophy sacred 
to Jupiter, in honor of the divine aid through 
which the conquest should be achieved. It 
was in consequence of this vow, as the old 
historians say, that Romulus prevailed in the 
combat. At all events, he did prevail. 
Acron was slain, and while Romulus wa8 
stripping the fallen body of its armor on the 
field, his men were pursuing the army of 
Acron, for the soldiers fled in dismay toward 
their city, as soon as they saw that the single 
combat had gone against their king. 

Csenina was not in a condition to make anv 
defense, and it was readily taken. When 
the city was thus in cbe power of Romulus, 
bo called the inhabitants together, and said 
to them, that he chenshed no hostile or re 
Beiitfnl feelings towaid them. On the con 
trary, he wished to Imve them his allies and 
friends, and he promised them, that if they 
would abandon CsBnina, and go with him to 
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Rome, they should all be received as broth 
era, and be at once incorporated into the 
Roman state, and admitted to all the privi 
leges of citizens. The people of Caenina 
wheu the first feelings of terror and distreBH 
which their falling into the power of their 
enemies naturally awakened, had been in 
some measure allayed, readily acquiesced in 
this arrangement, and were all transferred to 
Rome. Their coming made a great addition 
not only to the population and strength of the 
city, but vastly increased the celebrity and 
fame of Komulus in the estimation of the 
surrounding nations. 

This victory over Acron, and the annexa- 
tion of his dominions to the Roman common- 
wealth, are considered of great historical ira 
portance, as the original type and exemplai 
of the whole subsequent foreign policy of the 
Roman state ； 一 a policy marked by courage 
and energy in martiai action on the field, and 
by generosity in dealing with tlie coiKjiiereO . 
ana which wsis so successful m its results, that 
it was the means of extending the Roman 
power from kingdom to kingdom, and fron 
continent to contineut, until the vast organi 
'Ation almost encircled the world. 
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Romulus faithfully fulfilled the vow which 
ae had made to Jupiter. On the return of • 
the army to Rome, the soldiers, by hib direc 
tiouB, cut down a small oak-tree, and trim- 
ming the branches at the top, and shortening 
them as much as was necessary for the pur- 
pose, they hung the weapons and armor of 
Acron upon it, and inarched with it thus, ii. 
triumph into the city. Romulus walked in 
the midst of the procession, a crown of laurel 
upon his head, and his long bair hanging 
down upon his shoulders. Thus the victors 
entered the city, greeted all the way by the 
shouts and acclamations of the people, who 
had assembled, 一 men, women, and children, 一 
at the gates and upon the tops of the houses. 
When the long procession had thus passed in, 
tables for the soldiers were spread in the 
streets and public squares, and the whole day 
was spent in festivity and rejoicing. This 
was the first Komau triumph, 一 the origina] 
model and example of those magnificent and 
imposing spectacles which in subsequent agee 
(>ecame the wonder of the world. 

The spoils which had been brought iu upon 
the oak were solemnly set up, on one of the 
bills within the city, as a trophy to Jupiter 
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A small temple was erected expressly to re 
ceive them. This temple was very small, be 
ug but five feet wide and ten feet long. 

A short time after these transactions two 
.»thor cities were incorporated into the Boman 
state. The name of these cities were Crustu 
meniiim and Antemnse. Some women from 
these cities had been seized at Home when 
the Sabine women were taken, and the inhab- 
itants bad been ever since that period medi- 
tating plans of revenge. They were not 
strong enough to wage open war against 
Romulus, but they began at last to make hos- 
tile incursions into the Koman territories by 
means of such small bands of armed men a£ 
they had the means of raising. Komulus im- 
mediately organized bodies of troops sufficient 
for the purpose, and then suddenly, and, as it 
would seem, without giving the kings of these 
cities any previous warning, he appeared be- 
fore the walls and captured the cities before 
ト he inhabitants had time to recover from their 
nnstemation. 

He then sent to all the women in Some 
who had formerly belonged to theae cities, 
Bummoning them to appear before him at hii 
public place of audience in the city, and in 
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the presence of the Roman Senate. The 
women were exceedingly terrified at receiv- 
ing this summons. They supposed that death 
or some other terrible punishment, was to be 
inflicted upon them in retribution for the of 
fenses committed by their countrymen, and 
they came into the senate-house, biding their 
faces in their robes, and crying out with grief 
and terror. Romulus bid them calm their 
fears, assuring them that he intended them 
no injury. " Your countrymen," said he, 
" preferred war to the peaceful alternative 
of friendship and alliance which we offered 
ibem ； and the fortune of war to which they 
tkas chose to appeal, has decided against 
them. They have now fallen into our hands, 
and are wholly at our mercy. We do not, 
however, mean to do them any harm. We 
spare and forgive them for your sakes. We 
intend to invite them to come and liv^e with 
us and with you at Rome, so that you can 
once more experience the happiness of being 
joined to your fathers and brothers as well as 
four husbands. We shall not destroy or even 
injure their cities ； but shall send some of oui 
own citizens to people them, so that they may 
become fully incorporated into the Komar 
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commonwealth. Thus, your fathers and broth- 
ers, and all your countrymen, receive the 
X)0!- of life, liberty, and happiness through 
fou and all that we ask of you in return, is 
chat you will continue your conjugal affection 
and fidelity to your Koman husbands, and 
seek to promote the harmony and happiness 
of the city by every means in your power." 

Of course such transactions as tLese attract- 
ed great attention throughout the country, and 
both the valor with which Romalus encoun- 
tered his enemies while they resisted and op- 
posed him, and the generosity with which he 
admitted them to an honorable alliance with 
him when they were reduced to submission, 
were universally applauded. In fact, there 
began to be formed a strong public sentiment 
in favor of the new colony, and the influx to 
it of individual adventurers, from all parts of 
the country, rapidly increased. In one. in- 
stance a famous chieftain named CseliuB, a 
general of the Etrurians who lived north of 
the Tiber, brought over the whole army under 
his command in a body, to join the new colony. 
New and special arrangements were necessarj 
to bo made at Rome for receiving so sudden 
\m] so large an accession to the n ambers of 
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the people, and accordingly a new eminence, 
one which had been hitherto without the city, 
was now inclosed, and brought within the 
pcemerium. This hill received the name of 
Cselius, from the general whose army occupied 
it. The city was extended too at the same 
rime on the other side toward the Tiber. The 
walls were continued down to the very bank 
of the river, and thence carried along the 
bank so as to present a continued defense od 
that side, except at one place where there was 
a great gate leading to the water. 

During all this time, however, the Sabines 
still cherished the spirit of resentment and 
hostility, and instead of being conciliated by 
the forbearance and generosity of the Ro- 
mans, were only excited to greater jealousy 
and ill-wil】 at witnessing the proofs of their 
increasing influence and power. They em- 
ployed themselves in maturing their plans for 
a grand onset against the uew colony, and 
with the intention to make the blow whicl 
they were about to strike effectual and final 
they took time to arrange their preparations 
on tho most extensive scale, and to mature 
them in the most deliberate and thoroagb 
inann^r. Thejr onUst^d troops ； they collected 
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stores of provisions and monitions ol war ； 
they formed alliances with such states lyirg 
beyoEd them as tliey could draw into theii 
^[aarrel ； and finally, when all things were 
ready, tliey assembled their forces upon the 
frontier, and prepared for the onset. The 
name of the general who was placed in com 
mand of this mighty host was Titus Tatius. 

In the mean time, Bomulus and the people 
Df the city were equally busy in making 
preparations for defense. They procured and 
laid up in magazines, great stores of provi- 
sions for the use of the city. They Btrength- 
oned and extended the walls, and built new 
ramparts and towers wherever they were 
needed. Numitor rendered very essential aia 
to bis grandson in these preparations. He 
sent supplies of weapons to him for the use of 
the men, and furnished various military en- 
gines, Buch as were used in those times in the 
attack and defense of besieged cities. Il 
fact, the preparations on both sides were of 
he most extensive character, and seemed U 
portend a very resolute and determined con- 
test. 

When all things were thus ready, the Sa- 
bines, before actually striking the blow foi 
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which they bad been so long and so deliber 
atelj preparing, concluded to send one more 
Snal embassy to Bomulus, to demand the sur- 
render of the women. This was of course only 
A matter of form, as they must have known 
well from what bad already passed that Bom- 
nlug would DOt now yield to such a proposal. 
He did not yield. He sent back word in an- 
swer to their demand, that the Sabine women 
were all well settled in Borne, and were con- 
tented and happy there with their husbands 
and friends, and that he could not think now 
of disturbing them. This answer having been 
received, the Sabines prepared for the onset. 

There was a certain tract of country snr 
rounding Rome which belonged to the people 
of the city, and was cultivated by them. This 
land was used partly foi* tillage and partly 
foi the pasturage of cattle, but principally for 
the latter, as the rearing of flocks and herds 
was, for various reasons, a more advantageous 
mode of procuring food for man in those 
ancient days than the culture of the ground, 
rhe rural population, therefore, of the Boman 
territory consisted chiefly of herdsmen ； and 
when the approaching danger from the Sa- 
bines became imminent, Romulus called all 
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these herdsmen in, and required the flocks of 
slieep and the herds of cattle to be driven to 
the rear of the city, and shut up in an in- 
closure there, where they could be more 
easily defended. Thus the Sabine army founds 
when tLey were ready to cross the frontier, 
that the Roman territory, on that side, was 
deserted and solitary ； and that there was 
nothing to oppose them in advancing across 
it almost to the very gates of Borne. 

They advanced accordingly, and when they 
came near to the city they found that Romulus 
had taken possession of two bills without the 
walls, where he bad entrenched himseli in 
great force. These two nills were named the 
Esquiline and Quirinal hills. The city itself 
included two other hills, namely, the Palatine 
and the Capitoline. The Capitoline hill was 
the one on which the asylum bad formerly 
been built, and it was now the citadel. Th" 
citadel was surrounded on all parts with ram 
parts and towers which overlooked and com 
tnandcd all the neighboring country. The 
command of this fortress was given to Tar- 
peius, a noble Roman. He had a daughter 
aamed Tarpeia, whose name afterward be- 
wno greatly celebrated in history, on acconqt 
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of the part which she took in the events of 
this siege, as will presently appear. 

At the foot of the Capitoline hill, and o? 
western side of it, that is, the side awaT 
from the city, there was a spacious plain 
vrliich was afterward included within the 
limits of the city, and used as a parade-ground, 
under the name of Campus Martius, which 
words mean the " War Field." This field 
was now, however, an open plain, and the 
Sabine army advancing to it, encamped upon 
it. The Sabine forces were much more nu- 
merous than those of the Bomans, but the 
latter were so well guarded and protected by 
their walls and fortifications, that Titus Tatlus 
saw no feasible way of attacking them with 
any prospect of success. At last, one day as 
some of bis officers were walking around the 
Capitoline hill, looking at the walls of the 
citadel, Tarpeia came to one of the gates, 
which was in a retired and solitary position, 
and entered into a parley with the men. The 
Btory of what followed is variously related bj 
different historians, and it is now difficult to 
ascertain the actual truth respecting it. The 
account generally received is this : 一 

Tarpeia had observed the soldiers from th« 
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wbUs, and her attention had been attracted 
by the bracelets and rings which they wore ； 
and she finally made an agreement with the 
Sabrnes that she would open the postern gate 
ia the night, and let them in, if they wmild 
give her what they wore upon their arms, 
meaning the ornaments which had attrBcted 
her attention. The Sabines bound diemselvea 
to do this and then went away. Titias Tatius, 
aoDordingly, when informed of this anange- 
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men ち detailed a strong detachment of troops, 
and gave them orders to repair at night in a 
7ery silent and secret manner to the gate 
which had been designated as the place where 
they were to be let in. It is asserted, how- 
ever, bj some writers, that this apparent 
treachery on the part of Tarpeia was only a 
deep-laid stratagem on her part to draw the 
Sabines into a snare ； and that she sent word 
to Bomulus, informing him of the agreement 
which she had made, in order that he might 
secretly dispatch a strong force to take their . 
position at the gate, and intercept and cap- 
tore the Sabine party as soon as they shonld 
come in. But if this was Tarpeia's design, it 
totally failed. The Sabines, when they came 
at midnight to the postern gate which Tarpeia 
opened for them, came in sufficient force to 
bear down all opposition ； and in fulfillment 
of their promise to give Tarpeia what thej 
ifore upon their arms they threw their heavy 
zmcklers upon her until she was crushed down 
3eneath the weight of them and killed. 

A steep rock which forms that side of the 
Oapitoline hill is called the Tarpeian rock, io 
memory of this maiden, to the present day. 



In this way the Sabines gained possessioo 
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of the citadel, tbougli Homulus still held the 
main city. The Romans were of course ex* 
tremelj disconcerted at the loss of the citadel, 
and Romulus, finding that the danger wae 
now extremely imminent, resolved do longer 
to stand on the defensive, but to come out 
upon the plain and offer the Sabines battlo. 
He accordingly brought his forces out of the 
city and took up a strong position with them, 
between the Capitoline and Palatine hills, 
with his front toward the Campus Martius, 
where the main body of the Sabines were 
posted. Thus the armies were confronted 
against each other on the plain, the Komans 
holding the city and the Palatine hill as a 
stronghold to retreat to in case of necessity, 
while the Sabines in the same manner could 
seek refuge on the Capitoline hill and in the 
citadel. 

Things being in this state a series of desper- 
ate but partial contests ensued, which were 
continued for several days, when at length b 
general battle came on. During all this time 
the walls of the city and of the citadel were 
lined with spectators who had ascended tc 
witness the combats ； for from these walla 
and from the declivities of the hills, the whole 
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plain could be looked down upon as if it were 
a map. The battle continued all day. At 
night both parties were exhausted, and the 
field was covered with the dead and dying, 
but neither side had gained a victory. The 
next day by common consent they suspended 
the combat in order to take care of the 
wounded, and to bury the bodies of the dead. 

After the interval of a day, which was 
spent, on both sides, in removing the horrid 
relics of the previous combats, and in gather- 
ing fresh strength and fresh desperation and 
rage for the conflicts yet to come, the struggle 
was renewed. The soldiers fought now, on 
this renewal of the battle, with more dreadful 
and deadly ferocity than ever. Various inci- 
dents occurred during the day to give one 
party or the other a local or temporary ad- 
vantage, but neither side wholly prevailed. 
At one time Romulus himself was exposed to 
the most imminent personal danger, and for 
a time it was thought that he was actually 
killed. The Romans had gained some great 
advantage over a party of the Sabines, and 
the latter were rushing in a headlong flight 
to the citadel, the Romans pursuing them and 
hoping to follow them in, in the confusion, 
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and thus regain possession of tho fortress. Tc 
prevent this the Sabines within the citadel 
md on the rocks above threw stones down 
！ ipon the Bomans. One of these stones struck 
Etomalas on the head, and he fell down 
stunned and senseless under the blow. His 
men were extremely terrified at this disaster, 
and abandoning the pursuit of their enemies 
they took up the body of Romulus and car- 
ried it into the city. It was found, however, 
that he was not seriously injured. He soon 
recovered from the effects of the blow ana re 
turned into the battle. 

Another incident which occurred in the 
course of these battles has been commemo- 
rated in history, by having been the means of 
giving a name to a small lake or pool which 
was afterward brought within the limits of 
the city. A Sabine general named Ourtiiis 
happened at one time to encounter Komulus 
in a certain part of the field, and a long and 
desperate combat ensued between the twi. 
champions. Other soldiers gradually came 
ap and mingled in the fray, until at length 
Ourtiu8, finding himself wounded and bleed- 
ing, and surrounded by enemies, fled for hie 
life. Bomulns pursued him for a short dis- 
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tance, but Ourtius at length came suddenly 
apon a small swampy pool, which was formed 
jf water that had been left by the inundatioiifl 
of the river in some old deserted channel, 
and which was now covered and almost con- 
cealed by some sort of mossy and floating 
vegetation. Curtius running headlong, and 
paying little heed to his steps fell into this 
hole, and sank in the water. Romulus sup- 
posed of course that he would be drowned 
there, and bo turned away and went to find 
some other enemy. Curtius, however, suc- 
ceeded in crawling out of the pond into which 
he had fallen ； and in commemoration of the 
incident the pond was named Lake Curtius, 
which name it retained for centuries after- 
ward, when, not only had all the water dis- 
appeared, but the place itself had been filled 
ap， ana Had been covered with streets and 
houses. 

Tlie combats between the Romans and the 
Sabines were continued for several days, 
daring all which time the Sabine women, on 
whose account it was that this dreadful quar- 
rel had arisen, were suffering the greatest 
anxiety and distress. They loved their fathers 
and brothers, but then they loved their hiifv 
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bands too ； and they were overwhelmed with 
anguish at the thought that day after daj 
those who were equally dear to them were 
engaged in fighting and destroying one an 
other, and that they could do notluDg to ar 
rest so urmattiral a hostility. 

At length, however, after suffering extreme 
distress for many days, a cnsis arrived when 
they found that they coula interpose. Both 
parties had become somewhat weary of the 
contest. Neither could prevail over the other, 
and yet neither was willing to yield. The 
Sabiiies could not bring themselves to submit 
Ko 80 humiliating an alternative as to with- 
draw from Borne and leave their daughter? 
and sisters in the captors' bands, after all the 
grand preparations wJiich they had made for 
retaking them. And on the other hand, the 
Romans could not take those, who, whatevci 
had been their previous history, were now liv- 
ing happily as wives and mothers, each in hei 
own house in the city, and give them u]> if 
an army of invaders, demanding them witL 
threats and violence, without deep dishonor. 
Thus, though there was a pause in the conflict, 
and both parties were weary oi it, neither 
▼as willing to yield, and both were preparing? 
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to return to the struggle with new determinfr^ 
tion and vigor. 

The Sabine women thongbt that they might 
oow interpoee. A lady named HetsUia, who 
is often mentioDed as one <rf the moat promi- 
nent among the nnmber, proposed this meaa- 
nre and made the arrangements for eanying 
it ioto effect. She assembled her conntiy- 
women and explained to them her plm, 
which was Uiat they Bhoald go in a body to 
the Boman Senate, and aek permiasion to in- 
tercede between the contending nstioiiB, and 
plead for peace. 

The company of women, taking their diQ- 
dren with tbem, all of whom were yet very 
yonng, went accordingly in a body to the 
Benate-ch amber, and asked to be admitted. 
The doore were opened to them, and they 
went in. They all appeared to be in great 
distreBB and agitation. The grief and anxi- 
ety which they bad suffered daring the pro 
grese of the war still continaed, and they 
oegged the Senate to let them go out b, th* 
samp of the Sabinee, and endeavor to per 
Boade tbem to make peace. The Senate were 
diepoBed to consent. The women wished to 
take their obildrea with them, but some (tf 
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the Kuinans imagiued that there might, per- 
haps, be danger, that under pretense of inter 
ceiiug for peace, they were really intending 
to make their escape from Konie altogether. 
60 it was insisted that they should leave their 
children behind them as hostages for their re- 
turn, excepting that such as had two children 
were allowed to take one, which plan it was 
thought would aid them in moving the com- 
passion of their Sabine relatives. 

The women, accordingly, left the senate- 
chamber, and with their children in their 
arms, their hair disheveled, their robes dis- 
ordered, and their countenances wan with 
grief, went in mournful procession out 
through the gate of the city. They passed 
across the plain and advanced toward the 
citadel. They were admitted, and after some 
delay, were ushered into the council of the 
Babines. Here their tears and exclamations 
of grief broke forth anew. When silence was 
11 soiae measure restored, Hersilia addresaed 
the Sabine chieftains, saying, that she and 
ner companions had come to beg their coun- 
trymen to put an end to the war. " We know," 
laid she, " that you are waging it on our ao- 
conpt, and we see in all that ycni have done 
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proofs of your love for us. In fact, it was ooj 
supposed interests which led yon to com 
mence it, but now our real interests require 
that it should be ended. It is true that when 
we were fiist seized by the liomans we felt 
greatly wronged, but having submitted to our 
fate, we have now become settled in our new 
homes, and are contented and happy in them. 
We love our husbandB and love our children ； 
and we are treated with the utmost kindnesB 
and respect by all. Do not then, under a 
mistaken kindness for us, attempt to tear us 
away again, or continue this dreadful war, 
which, though ostensibly on our account, and 
for our benefit, is really making us mexpres- 
Bibly miserable." 

This intercession produced the effect which 
might have been expected fr リ m it. The Sa- 
bines and Romans immediately entered upon 
negotiations for peace, and peace is easily 
made where both parties are honestly desirous 
of making it. In fact, a great reaction toot 
place, 80 that from the reckless and desperate 
hostility which the two nations had felt foi 
each other, there succeeded so friendly a sen 
timen も that in the end a treaty of union was 
oiade between the two nations. It was tgrreed 
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tbat the two nations should be merged into 
one. The Sabine territory was to be annexed 
to that of Borne, and Titus Tatius, with the 
principal Sabine chieftains, were to remove 
to Rome, which was thenceforth to be the 
capital of the new kingdom. In a word 
never was a reconciliation between two bel 
ligerent nations bo sudden and so complete. 
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Ohaptbb XIII. 
The Conolusion. 

A FTER the termination of the Sabine war、 
Romulus continued to reign many years^ 
and bis reign, although no very exact and sjs 
tematic history of it was recorded at the time, 
seems to have presented the usual variety of 
incidents and vicissitudes ； and yet, notwith 
standing occasional and partial reverses, the 
city, and the kingdom connected with it, made 
rapid progress in wealth and population. 

For four or five years after the union of tbe 
Sabines with the Romans, Titus Tatius was in 
some way or other associated with Romulus 
In the government of the united kingdom. 
Romulus, during all this time, had his house 
and his court on the Palatine hill, where the 
city had been originally built, and where most 
of the Romans lived. The head-quarters oi 
the Sabine chieftain were, on the other hand, 
upon the Gapitoline hill, which was the place 
on which tbe citadel was situated that his 
ta%>op8 had taken possession of iii tbe course 
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of the war, and which it seems they continiied 
to occupy after the peace. The space between 
the two hills was set apart as a market-place, 
or fomm、 as it was called in their language, 
― that place being designated for the purpooe 
on account of its central and convenient sit- 
uation. When afterward that portion of the 
city became filled as it aia with magnificent 
streets and imposing architectural edifices, 
the space which Romulus had set apart for a 
market remained an open public square, and 
as it was the scene in which transpired some 
of the tuoBt remarkable events connected with 
Roman history, it became renowned through- 
out the world under the name of the BomaD 
Forum. 

In consequence of the union of the Romans 
and the Sabines, and of the rapia growth of 
the city in population and power which fol- 
lowed, the Boiuan state began soon to rise to 
80 high a position in relation to the surround 
iiig cities and kingdoms, as soon to take prece 
dence of them altogether. This was owiii^ 
however, in part undoubtedly, to the character 
of the mou who governed at Rome. The 
measures whicb tliej adopted in founding the 
city, and in sustt^iniug it through the Qi&t 
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yeara of its existence, as described in the fore- 
going chapters, were all of a very extraordi 
oary character, and evinced very extraordinary 
qualities in the men who devised them. These 
(neasures were bold, comprehensive and saga- 
cious, and they were carried out with a certain 
combination of courage and magnanimity 
which always gives to those who posBess it, 
and who are in a position to exercise it on a 
commanding scale, great ascendency over the 
minds of men. They who possess these quali 
ties generally feel their power, and are usually 
not slow to assert it. A singular and striking 
instance of this occurred not many years after 
the peace with the Sabines. There was a city 
at some distance from Rome called Caineria, 
whose inhabitants were a lawless horde, and 
occasionally parties of them made incursions, 
as was said, into the surrounding countries, 
for plunder. The Roman Senate seut word to 
the government of the city that such accusa- 
tions were made against thein, and very coolly 
eitod them to appear at Borne for trial. The 
Camerians of course refused to come. The 
Senate then declared urar against them, and 
sent an army to take poesession of the city, 
proceeding to act in the case precisely aa if 
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the Roman government constituted a judicial 
tribunal, having authority to exercise jurisdie 
tion, and to enforce law and order, among all 
the nations around them. In fact, Rome con- 
tinued to assert and to maintain this authority 
over a wider and wider circle every year, until 
in the course of some centuries after Bomu- 
lufi's day, she made herself the arbiter of the 
world. 

Titius TatiuB shared the supreme power 
with Romulus at Rome for several years, and 
the two monarchs continued during this time 
to exercise their joint power in a luucb more 
harmonious manner than would have been 
supposed possible. At length, however, causes 
of disagreement began to occur, and in the 
end open dissension took place, in the course 
of which Tatius came to his end in a very 
sudden and remarkable manner. A party of 
soldiers from Rome, it seems, had been com 
mitting some deed of violence at Lavinium, 
the ancient city which ^^neas had built when 
he first arrived in Latium. The people of 
Lavinium complained to Bomulus against 
these marauders. It happened, however, that 
the guilty men were chiefly Sabines, and in 
the discussions which took place at Koiae 
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afterward in relation to the affair, Tatius took 
their part, and endeavored to shield them, 
while Romulufi seemed disposed to give them 
up to the Lavinians for pnnishment. " They 
are robbers and murderers," said BomnluB, 
" and we ought not to shield them from the 
penalty due to their crimes." " They are 
Roman citizens," said Tatius, " and we must 
not give them up to a foreign state." The 
controversy became warm; parties were form, 
ed ； and at last the exasperation became so 
great that when the Lavinian envoys, who 
had come to Rome to demand the pnnishment 
of the robbers, were returning home, a gang 
of Tatius's men intercepted them on the way 
and killed them. 

This of course increased the excitement and 
flie difficulty in a tenfold degree. Romulus 
immediately sent to Layininin to express his 
deep re『t at what had occurred, and hie 
readiness to do every thing in his power to 
expiate the offense which his conntrymen had 
committed. He would arrest these murder 
era, he saia, and send them to Lavinium, and 
he would come himself, with Tatius, to Lavin- 
inm, and there make an expiatory offering to 
the gods, in attestation of the abhoirence 
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which they both felt for so atrocious a crime 
AS waylaying and murdering the embassadors 
of a friendly city. Tatius was compelled U 
assent to these measures, though he yielded 
very reluctantly. He could not openly de- 
fend such a deed as the murder of the envoys; 
and 80 he consented to accompany Romulus 
to Lavininm, to make the offering, but he 
Becretlj arranged a plan for rescuing the mup- 
derere from the Lavinians, after they had t>eeu 
given up. Accordingly, while he and Rom- 
oluB were at Lavinium offering the sacrifices, 
news came that the murderers of the envoys, 
on their way from Borne to Lavinium', Lad 
been rescued and allowed to escape. This 
news 80 exasperated the people of Laviuiam 
against Tatius, for they considered him as un- 
questionably the secret author and contriver 
of the deed, that they rose upon him at the 
festival, and murdered him with the butcher 
knives and spits which had been used for 
slaughtering and roasting the animals. The ヌ 
beu funned a grand procession and escorted 
ftomulus out of the city in safety v\:h loud 
acclamations. 

Ihe government of Lavinium, as soon as 
tue excitement of the scene was over, fearing 
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the resentment which they very uaturallj 
supposed Komulus would feel at the murder 
ゴ liis colleague, seized the ringleaders of tho 
iot， and sent them bound to Rome, to place 
thorn at the disposal of the Roman govern 
meut. Romulus sent them back uuliarmed, 
directing them to say to the Lavinian govern- 
ment, that be considered the death of Tatius, 
though inflicted in a mode lawless and unjus- 
tifiaDle, as nevertheless, in itself, only a just 
expiation for the murder of the Lavinian em- 
bassadors, which Tatius had instigated or 
authorized. 

The Sabincs of Borne were for a time 
i^reatly exasperated at these occurrences, but 
Romulus succeeded in gradually quieting and 
calming them, aud they finally acquiesced in 
his decision. Romulus thus became once 
more the sole and undisputed master of Borne. 

After this the progress of the city iu wealth 
and prosperity, from year to year, was steady 
and sure, interrupted, it is true, by occasiona 
and temporary reverses, but with no real ret 
roccssion at any time. Causes of disagree 
odent arose from time to time with neighboring 
states, and, in such cases, Boiuulus always 
drst sent a summons to the party implicated. 
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whether king or people, citing them to appear 
and answer for their conduct before the Bo- 
man Senate. If they refused to come, he sent 
an armed force against them, as if he wore 
simply enforcing the jurisdiction of a tribunal 
of justice. The result usually was that the 
refractory state was compelled to submit, and 
its territories were added to those of the king- 
dom of Borne. Thus the boundaries of the 
new empire were widening and extending 
every year. 

Bomulus paid great attention, in the mean 
time, to every thing pertaining to the internal 
organization of the state, so as to bring every 
part of the national administration into the 
best possible condition. The municipal po- 
lice, the tribunals of justice, the social insti- 
tutions and laws of the industrial classes, the 
discipline of the troops, the enlargement and 
increase of the fortifications of the city, and 
the supply of arms, and stores, and munitions 
of war, 一 and every other subject, in fact, 
connected with the welfare and prosperity of 
the city, ~ occupied his thoughts in every in 
terval of peace and tranquillity. In couse- 
qneiice of the exertions which he made, and 
the measures which he adopted, order and 
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system prevailed more and more in every de- 
partment, and the community became every 
year better organized, and more and more 
consolidated ； so that the capacity of the city 
to receive accessions to the population in- 
creased even faster than accessions were 
made. In a word, the solid foundations were 
laid of that vast superstructure, which, in 
subsequent ages, became Ihe wonder of the 
world. 

Notwithstanding, however, all this increas- 
ing greatness and prosperity, Romulus was 
not without rivals and enemies, even among 
his own people at Borne. The leading sena- 
tors became, at last, envious and jealous of 
his power. They said that he himself grew 
imperious and domineering in spirit, as he 
grew older, and manifested a pride and 
haughtiness of demeanor which excited their 
ill-will. He assumed too much authority, 
they said, in the management of public af- 
fairs, as if he were an absolute and despotic 
sovereign. He wore a purple robe on public 
occasions, as a badge of royalty. He organ- 
ized a body-guard of three hundred young 
troopers, who rode before him whenever he 
moved about the city; and in all respectn 
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asBomed snob pomp and parade in his de- 
meanor, and exercised such a degree of arbi* 
irary power in his acts, as made him many 
enemies. The whole Senate became, at length, 
jpicatlj disaffected. 

At last one day, on occasion of a great re- 
view which took place at a little distance from 
the city, there came up a sudden shower, at- 
tended with thunder and lightning, and the 
violence of the tempest was such as to compel 
the soldiers to retire precipitately from the 
ground in search of some place of shelter. 
Romulus was left with a number of senators 
who were at that time attendiog upon him, 
alone, on the shore of a little lake which was 
near the place that had been chosen for the 
parade. After a short time the senators 
themselves came away from the ground, and 
returned to the city ； but Romulus was not 
with them. The story which they told was 
that in the middle of the tempest, Komnlns 
bad been suddenly enveloped in a flame 
vbicb seemed to come down in a bright flash 
•t' ligntning from the clouds, and immediately 
afterward had been taken up in the flame to 
heaveD. 

This strange story was but balf believed 
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even at first, by the people, and very soon 
rumors began to circulate in the city that 
Romulus bad been murdered by the senators 
who were around him at the time of the 
shower ， 一 they having seized the occasion af- 
forded by the momentary absence of his 
guards, and by their solitary pcsition. There 
were various surmises in respect to the dis- 
posal wnich the assassins had made of the 
body. The most obvious supposition was 
thac it had been sank in the lake. There 
was, however, a horrible rep )rt circulated 
that the senators had disposed or it by cut- 
ting it up into small pieces, and conveying 
it away, each taking a portion, under their 
robes. 

Of course these rumors produced great agi- 
tation and excitement throughout the city. 
The current of public sentiment set strongly 
against the senators. Still as nothing could 
be positively ascertained in respect to the 
tratisaction, the mystery seemed to grow more 
dark and dreadful every day, and the public 
mind was becoming more and more deeply 
agitated. At length, however, the mystery 
was suddenly explained by a revelation, 
which, whatever may be thought of it at the 
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present day, was then entirely satisfnctory to 
the whole community. 

One of the most prominent an i distin- 
gaislied of the senators, named Procnliis, one 
who it seems had not been present among the 
other senators in attendance upon BomnlnB at 
l;he time when he disappeared, came forward 
one day before a grand assemblj which had 
been convened for the purpose, and an- 
nounced to them in the most Bolemn manner, 
that the spirit of Romulus had appeared to 
him in a visible form, and had assured him 
that the story which the other senators had 
told of the ascension of their chieftain to 
heaven in a flame of fire was really true. "I 
was journeying," said Proculus, " in a solitary 
place, when Bomulus appeared to me. At 
first I was exceedingly terrified. The form 
of the vision was taller than that of a mortal 
man, and it was clothed in armor of the most 
. resplendent brightness. As soon as I had in 
some measure recovered my composure I 
•poke to it. ' Why,' said I， ' have you left m 
BO suddenly ？ and especially why did you 
leave us at such a time, and in such a way, as 
し bring suspicion and reproach on the Boman 
BenaVyrgU' *I left yon,* said he, ^ because it 
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pleased the gods to call me back again to 
heaven, whence I originally came. It was no 
"'nger necessary for me to remain on eaith, 
for Borne is now established, and her future 
greatness and glory are sure. Go back to 
Borne and communicate this to the people. 
Tell them that if they continue industrious, 
virtuous, and brave, the time will come when 
their city will be the mistress of the world ； 
and that I， no longer its king, am henceforth 
to be its tutelar divmity.' " 

The people of Borne were overjoyed to hear 
this communication. Their doubts and Buspi- 
cions were now all removed ； the senators at 
once recovered their good standing in the 
public regard, ana an was once more peace 
and harmony. Altars were immeaiately 
erected to Bomnlus, and the whole population 
of the city joined m making eacrifices and in 
paying other divine honors to his memory. 



Th e declaration of ProculuB th" he had 
• seen the spirit of Bomnlus, and his report of 
the conversation which the spirit had address- 
ed to him, constituted proof of the highest 
kind, according to the ideas which prevailed 
in those ancient days In modern times, how* 
•ver, there is no faith in such a story, and tl.c 
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truth in respect to the end of Bomnlus can 
DOW never be known. 

After the death of Romulus the scnaton 
andeitouk to govern the State tbeinselyes, 
holding the supreme power one by one, ic 
regular rotation. This plan was, however, not 
found to succeed, and after an interregnum 
of about a year, the people elected anothei 
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by Pkter Newkll. 
THE BICYCLERS, and Three Other Farces. Illustrated. 
A REBELLIOUS HEROINE. Illustrated. 
MR. BONAPARTE OF CORSICA. Illustrated by H. W. 

McVlCKAIl. 

THE WATER GHOST, and Others. Illustrated. 

(16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 per volume.) 

PASTE JEWELS. Being Seven Tales of Domestic Woe. 

With an Illustration. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 CO. 
COBWEBS FROM A LIBRARY CORNER. Verses. 16mo, 

Cloth, 50 cents. 
THREE WEEKS IN POLITICS. Illustrated. 82mo， 

Cloth, Ornamental, 60 cents. 
COFFEE AND REPARTEE. Illustrated. 82mo, Cloth, 

Ornamental, 60 cents. 
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By henry LAUREN CLINTON 



CELEBRATED TRIALS. With Nine Portraits. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 
The author had left no need to write up his subject. He 
marshals the preliminary facts in each case clearly and dU- 
paflsioiiatelj, and then lets the story in a great measure tell 
itself. The author has relied to a considerable extent upon 
exiractfl from the newspapers of the day, to which his own 
matter supplies the links as well as a running commentary. 
The effect of thie method is that hU pictures have the old- 
time coloring and atmosphere, and we see the events, as it 
were, in their proper perspective. 一 San Fraticuco Btdlelin. 

The stories will be read for their own absorbing interest, 
as well as for the light they throw on municipal history. . . . 
We are given facts untouched by fancy, and the stories are 
interesting enough in themselves to hold the attention from 
beginning to end. 一 Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

EXTRAORDINARY CASES. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2 50. 

The number and importance of the cases in which Mr. 
Clinton was interested are indeed extraordinary, and their de- 
scription has for even the unprofessional reader a fascinating 
interest. . . . Mr. Clinton's book is interspersed with interest- 
ing anecdotes of bench and bar, and cannot fail to interest 
lawyer and layman alike. 一 N. F. Mau and Express, 
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